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For the Companion, 


THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In Ten CuaptTers.—Cuap. X. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

The next morning there was an unusual com- 
motion in the home which Arthur had left two 
weeks before. Maria, who had been early to the 
post-office, ran into the house bearing a letter— 
the first token of life, the first breath of remorse 
and affection, which the boy sent to his mother. 

Maria read it aloud in a trembling voice, de- 
ciphering some of the words with difficuity, while 
her mother listened with pale and excited features, 
and her father stood stern and anxious, with his 
hand on the back of a chair. 

“Well, he is alive, if that is any comfort!” said 
Maria, after she had got through. “It’s a shame,” 
she added, “that a boy who has been to school as 
much as he has, shouldn’t write better than that.” 

“Q Maria!” said Mrs. Wing, with streaming 
tears, “I am only too thankful that he has written 
at all! I wish I could go—I wish I could fly to 
him at once!” 

“At work, is he?” said the father, casting his 
eye over the letter. “Iam glad of that. It will 
do him good; keep him out of mischief. The 
good-for-nothing! to leave us in ignorance of his 
whereabouts all this time! He doesn’t tell us 
where he is now!” 

In fact, there was only the village post-mark on 
the letter to give any information on that point. 

“Write, Maria! write to him this minute!” ex- 
claimed the mother. “But then,” she reflected, 
“there is no mail to go out now till evening, 
and he might not get a letter. O father!” she 
said, pleadingly, “I wish you would go and 
find him !” 

“I! You don’t catch 
me!” replied Mr. 
Wing, fixing his feat- 
ures in a hard expres- 
“Unless I go to 
him a_ good 
thrashing !” Tory 

‘Don’t think of 
that,” said the mother, 
taking the letter in 
hand. ‘He was led 
away. I know he has 
suffered, and I am 
sure he is sorry.” 

“T should hope he 
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give 
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“He is one of the fishermen; the first who was 
sick.” 

The senior Dorr was coming from the old fish- 
house, in the open door of which appeared the 
face of Dorr the younger, looking out at the doc- 
tor and his companion. 

‘How about that boy who was here with your 
partner ?” cried the doctor, addressing the elder. 

“That’s what I should like to know myself,” 
replied Dorr, with a very different face from that | 
which, in his wrath at the loss of his boats, he 
had shown Arthur the night before. “It 
has an ugly look!” 





come over to-day, and told his story. That made 
me think I hadn’t done jest right by the boy. 
Then I remembered I had found the door of this 
old fish-house open this morning, and it struck 
me he might have come in here to sleep.” 

“In here!” said the horrified father, with a look 
at the desolate surroundings,—the rents in the 
blackened clapboards, the empty salting-tubs fall- 
ing to pieces, and the great holes in the floor. 

“And it seems he did,” continued Dorr. ‘Here’s 
the bed he must have slept in,” showing the pile 





Then he wouldn’t have been obliged to crawl] into 
such a place as this for a lodging.” 

It was the first time for years that anything had 
come so near touching the heart and conscience of 
that hardened young sinner. 

Mr. Wing was walking silently out of the fish- 
house, looking at the hat and satchel which he 
held in his hand, when the doctor remarked,— 

“It’s by no means certain that he went through 
one of those holes into the water. It’s quite as 
probable that he walked out of the door, leaving 

his hat and bag behind him for some 








‘What has an ugly look ?” the doctor 
asked, while Mr. Wing could only wait 
and listen, with a foreboding heart. 

“The mystery!” said Dorr. 

‘What mystery? Explain!” 
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was, after such mis- 
conduct! But I have 
something else to do besides looking up a runa- 
way.” 

“You can get off from your business one day. 
Only consider,” the mother continued to plead, 
“he may leave that place, or something may hap- 
pen to him, and we may never hear of him again. 
I believe I will go if you don’t!” 

After a long discussion, Mr. Wing concluded to 
go himself, relying upon the post-mark, and an 
allusion to Job's sickness in the letter, as clews to 
the discovery, first of the sick man’s physician, 
and then of Arthur himself. 

He prepared at once for the journey, and reach- 
ing that afternoon the village named in the post- 
mark, succeeded in finding the right doctor. 

“Yes,” the latter said, after hearing the visitor’s 
story, “I know the sick man and I know your 
boy.” 

Then came out the alarming statement that two 
men, one after the other, had taken a malignant 
fever in the hut where Arthur had been staying. 

“But I am not sure he is there now. I will har- 
ness up and drive you down,” said the doctor. 

His buggy was soon ready, and as they were 
riding down the creek road, he told of Arthur’s 
coming for him by moonlight, and how manfully 
the boy had stood by Job even after he had been 
warned of the danger of the situation, adding,— 

“He certainly showed himself a noble little fel- 
low !” 

“I am glad to hear you say that,” Mr. Wing 
replied. “I always knew that he had good and 
generous traits, in spite of the bad influences 
around him.” 

Arrived at the wharf, they stepped down from 
the buggy, and Mr. Wing was shown the shanty 
which had been Arthur’s home. 


his features to conceal his emotion, heaved a sigh 
and said, after a pause,— 
“That he should have come to this! 
knows—who can tell—where he is now 2” 
“This man ought to know,” said the doc‘or. 


Who 


He compressed | 


“T wish I could, or that somebody would come 
along who could,” said Dorr. ‘Perhaps you can. 
Just look here.” 

As he was conducting the visitors into the fish- 
house, he continued,— 

“The boy came back here last night while I was 
waiting to get news of my boats. He had gone 
out to the trawl in the dory, and my son here, 
who had taken the Jolly Rover, picked him up 
just as the big blow was coming on. 

“They lost both boats, got blowed ashore by 
Brant Inlet, and found their way to Jerry Stromer’s 
house, where they might have been comfortable, 
—where, in fact, my son staid. But he says that 
boy had it on his mind that he must get back so 
.as to take care of Job; and come he would and 
did, spite of everything; rain, darkness, mud and 
mire!” 

“T never saw such a fellow!” spoke up Dick, 
who, for some reason, appeared in a more serious 
state of mind than on any previous occasion when 
we have had the pleasure of meeting him. 

“Tn the first place, he owed me no good turn. I 
don’t mind saying now, that I had done hima 
bad turn before ever he came here. He paid me 
by helping me out of the water last evening when 
anybody else would have left me to drown,—and 
good enough for me! Then, when we had got to 
Stromer’s house, and he ought to have staid and 
taken care of himself as I did, he left everything 
to walk back here, five or six miles,—as good as 
a dozen miles over a good road by daylight,—to 
take care of Job.” 

“T didn’t understand all about it,” rejoined the 
elder Dorr. ‘Job was gone when he come. I was 
pretty cross, I suppose. I didn’t want him to get 
the fever in that shebang, and I turned him out.” 

“What became of him? That’s what we want 
to know!” insisted the doctor. 

“That’s what I want to know, too,” said Dorr. 
‘“‘Here’re the facts. He went off last night, and I 





never thought no more about him till my son 
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of shavings. ‘And here’s something else we have 
jest discovered.” 

“My boy’s hat! And the satchel he carried 
away with him!” Mr. Wing exclaimed, in sudden 
trepidation. 

“Are you his father ?” Dorr inquired, in a more 
subdued tone. 

“Tam. I have come to find him. How—where 
could he have gone and left these things behind ?” 

“That’s what looks ugly about it,” said Dorr. 
‘We haven’t found anybody who saw him go 
out of here in the morning.” 

**He had a common, broad-brimmed, straw hat, 
which he lost in the dory,” said Dick. “Then 
Mrs. Stromer gave him a light cap which he wore 
away from her house and had on when father first 
saw him last night.” 

“But when he was picking up his things,” the 
elder Dorr resumed, “he took this hat down from 
a nail and put it on, while he doubled up the cap 
and crammed it into his pocket.” 

“O Arthur!” said Mr. Wing, in a shaking 
voice. “It must have been dark in here! What 
was to prevent his stepping through one of these 
holes ?” 

“Nothing!” answered Dick. “And that’s what 
I said he did as soon as I saw his bag and hat.” 

They all looked down through an opening in 
the floor and saw the dark water swirling and 
swashing among the piles. 

“Have you looked for him in the creek ?” the 
doctor asked. 

“There aint much use in that,” Dorr replied. 
“Tf he was drownded, one tide has ebbed since 
and must have carried him out to sea.” 

“Have him looked for,” said Mr. Wing. “I will 
pay all costs.” 

“TI suppose, from what I hear,” said Dorr, ““my 
pardner and I were owing the boy something.” 

“Job told me yesterday that the boy was a great 
help to him,” said the doctor, “and that he owed 
him five dollars.” 

“T was owing him, too, a little—for borrowed 
money,” Dick was constrained to confess. “I 

wish now I could have paid him last evening. 














reason.” 
“JT don’t think so. But it is pos- 
sible. And I won’t give him up 


while there is the smallest hope left 
of his being alive,” said Mr. Wing, 
recovering his firmness. ‘Alive or 
q —_= dead, it is a comfort to 
i . 3 know that he was doing 
1 his duty, as he understood 
it, at last.” 

Search was immediately 
made in the creek and 
along the sea-beach, while 
the doctor set on foot in- 
quirics in the town; but 
all to so little purpose, 
that Mr. Wing sent the fol- 
lowing — telegraphic 
sage home that night: 

“He is gone. Cannot be 
found. I shall look fur- 
ther.” 

Mrs. Wing: did not re- 
ceive that discouraging de- 
spatch until the next morn- 
ing, when along with it 
came a letter of very differ- 

ent imp crt from another 
person, Which caused her to 
prepare immediately for a jour- 
ney and follow her husband to 
the coast of Maine. 

To explain the origin of that 
letter, we must go back a little. 

Arthur had not — stepped 

through the floor and been carried 

| away by the tide. Just how he left the 
fish-house, however, was not quite 
clear even in his own mind. 

Very early on the morning of his dis- 
appearance, he found himself staggering along the 
creck road with an aching head and a dizzy brain, 
which seemed rather dreaming than awake. 

He must have been delirious, or walking in his 
sleep, when he got up from his bed of shavings 
and went out without his hat or bag. He was 
light-headed still. His flesh was burning hot, and 
yet the touch of the cool morning breeze gave him 
every now and then an aguish shiver. 

He had unconsciously taken the Stromer cap 
from his pocket and put it on his head; and he 
did not think of his bag until he had nearly 
reached the village. Then he felt too sick to go 
back for it. Indeed, he cared little whether he 
ever saw it again. 

Scarcely anybody was astir; and he must have 
passed through the village without being observed. 
He felt somewhat better as he went on; his step 
was stronger, his head was not so giddy. 

He became conscious of a motive which he 
seemed to have formed in a dream. ‘That was to 
walk to Landport and there take the steamer, in 
order to return home. Butit was many miles to 
Landport, and he now remembered that he had 
no money for a journey. 

No money! and the only friend he could think 
of, now that he had lost Job, was the farmer who 
carried him over this same road when he was in 
pursuit of Stub. 

“Maybe he will keep me and give me something 
to do, so that I can ea#rn my passage home,” he 
said, as he trudged feebly along. 

F6r now an unutterable longing possessed him 
to get home again on any terms. Tome scemed 
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dearer to him than life itself. Yes! he would 
| haye been willing to die if he could but get back 
| to his friends, and be forgiven and feel once more 
| his mother’s love and care. 
| “Why didn’t I go back when I could ?” he asked 
himself, despairingly. ‘Job might have given me 
the money. Or why was I ashamed to write and 
ask for it? I might have walked and begged my 
way!” 

There was no hardship, no humiliation, which 
he would not willingly suffer—so it seemed to him 
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now—in order to regain that blessedness which he 
had so lightly flung away, and which he feared he 
would never have again. 

“Tf am so sick!” he said, sitting down by the 
roadside to rest. “If Ihave got Job’s fever, there 
will be nobody to take care of me, and I shall 
die.” 

He was so fearful that he might die on the high- 
way, or in the fields, that he soon got up and tot- 
tered on as before. 

“The fever is catching,” he said, talking aloud 
to himself; “and he”-—thinking of the farmer— 
“won’t want me in his house. But maybe he will 
let me lie on the hay in his barn. I wonder if any- 
body will dare to come near me? I wasn’t afraid 
to stay with Job!” 

He was sure that he would know the house 
when he saw it; and remembering his previous 
journey, he did not think he could be far from it 
now. It was a cloudy morning, but the sun must 
have been up a long while, and he had been so 
long on the road! 

Alas! he was not much more than half way to 
the farmer’s yet; there was such a difference be- 
tween skipping over the distance in a light wagon, 
and dragging his sore limbs and sick body slowly 
forward in this snail-like way. 

Ife inet a few persons on the road, and tried to 
make inquiries of one, but could not tell even the 
name of the man he was going to find. 

These people seem to have treated him kindly ; 
but he could remember little about them after- 
wards, except that they looked at him dubiously, 
and that one asked him if he was sick and if he 
had not better go home. 

He saw some boys at play in a dooryard as he, 
passed ;—close by, yet how far off they seemed! 
How utterly foreign to him sounded their ringing 
laughter! Had he ever laughed? Would he ever 
laugh again ? 

Ife said to himself at last, “I must have gone as 
far as that house! Can I have passed it? Maybe 
Iam on the wrong road! Oh, what shall I do?” 

He was so weak and trembling that he could 
hardly keep from falling in the road. But there 
was a house a little way beyond, and he resolved 
not to give up until he reached it. “For if I sit 
down,” he said, “I shall never get on my feet 
again!” 

A man was crossing the road between the house 
and a barn opposite, when he came up. 

“Mister!—can you tell me—I want’—began | 
Arthur, in a voice so faint and hollow, and with 
eyes so glassy and glaring, that the man looked 
at him in astonishment. 

“What do you want, my boy? 
kindly. 

“A yellow house on this side, 





” 


he asked, 
” said Arthur, en- 
couraged; “with an old wagon-house close by, in 
the street.” 

“You must mean Winslow’s,” 
know the place. 
“Tow far?” 

hope. 


said the man. “I 
It’s tarther on.” 


Arthur asked, with a gleam of 


“Oh, I don’t know exactly ; a little overa mile.” 

Had the man said “a thousand miles,” the an- 
swer could hardly have dismayed the poor little 
wayfarer more. A mile? he did not feel now that 
he could walk another rod. 

He stood gasping and trembling, when the man, 
alarmed at his appearance, said hastily, “I am 
only the hired help here; wait a minute; ‘I’ll see 
the folks,” and returned to the house. 

Arthur could not stand still any longer; it was 
easier to stagger forward, and so he followed in- 
stinctively towards the door. 

He had not gone more than half way, when the 
man, who had entered, came out again and imme- 
diately two or three faces appeared,—women’s 
faces,—regarding him with curiosity, which quick- 
ly changed to wonder and compassion. 

One of the women advanced eagerly before the 
others, and her face was not strange,—or was Ar- 
thur once more in a delirious dream ? 

There was no look of recognition in the eyes she 
bent upon him; only pity for an unknown boy’s 
distress. And yet he could not be mistaken. It 
was no fancy of his fevered brain. 

“You don’t know me!” he feebly exclaimed, 
reaching out his hands towards her with a hag- 
gard, imploring face. 

“No, my poor boy!” she said, in the tenderest, 
most sweetly sympathizing tones he had ever 
heard. 

“I don’t wonder!” he said. “I—I—you saw 
me” 

Voice and sight and strength suddenly failed 
him; and reeling forward, he sunk down in a 
swoon at his Good Angel's feet. 

It was she indeed, at her own mother’s house. 
There Arthur was taken in and most tenderly 
cared for; and there the letter was written which 
brought Mrs. Wing the next day, following her 
husband to the coast of Maine. 

The parents met by accident in the village and 
hastened together to the farm-house where their 
sick boy lay. 

Elizabeth, the Good Angel, received them at the 








(how beloved he had never known till now), and 
at the touch of his mother’s hand on his forehead ; 
deeply happy, although remorseful and ashamed, 
while Elizabeth stood near and spoke for him. 

“Arthur and I have had some good talks,” she 
said, ‘and we understand each other pretty well. 
I understood him and liked him when I first saw 
him on the steamboat. I knew he had a good 
mother !” 

That mother’s hand still caressed the boy’s fore- 
head and hair, while her tears fell upon his own 
hand outstretched towards her onthe bed. His 
lips quivered and he heaved a big sigh. 

“IT was very near him afterwards without knowing 
it. Perhaps it was as well that I did not know it. 
The right time had hardly come. It was necessary 
that he should go through all that he has suffered, 
and I believe Providence guided him to me at 
last.” 

“T have heard good things of him while I have 
been looking him up,” said Mr. Wing. “I am 
glad to know that he can be as faithful and de- 
voted as any boy, where his feelings are inter- 
ested.” 

“They were never so much interested in his du- 
ties at home as they might have been,” said the 
Good Angel. ‘Trashy stories which gave him 
false ideas of life, and other bad influences, made 
him regard home as a very poor and unromantic 
place.” 

Arthur put his hand over his face to hide it, 
while slow tears could be seen trickling down the 
pale cheek under his fingers. 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Wing, “that we—that I 
—have been to blame for the kind of reading he 
has had so much of. I had a feeling that it wasn’t 
healthy for him; yet I never took the trouble to 


said Arthur. 
ion. 


take leave of,his new friend. She was waiting 
with his mother on board the boat. 


again! 


ing home when I’ve made a fortune,” laughed 
Stub. 


“I’m afraid, then, she won’t see you very soon,” 
“Good-by.” 

He was not sorry to part from his old compan- 
With very different feelings he went over to 


“I shall expect to hear goo things of you,” 


said that Good Angel, kissing him at parting as an 
angel indeed might have done. 
to me. 


“You will write 
And we shall certainly see each other 


? 


She stepped to the wharf, where her carriage 


was waiting, but stood waving her handkerchief 
and smiling her adieu, as the steamer swung out 
and moved off. 


Arthur remembered how he had watched that 


signal once before, when he was sailing away 
from her on that morning of dismal fog, in Job 
Buckhorn’s dory. 
over him and blinding tears filled his eyes. 


A flood of memories rushed 


Waving his own handkerchief with one hand, 


he held his mother’s clasped tight with the other, 
consoled for the parting by her loving presence, 
and 
thought : 


by another exquisitely sweet and holy 
He was going home! 


@ 
> 





For the Companion. 


A STRANGE, WILD STORY. 


“A diamond ring on fingers that sew for a living!” 
The envy and suspicion that prompted this remark, 


and others like it, was turned into pity, when the wom- 
en of Bloomsboro’ learned that the genteel and re- 
served stranger, who had sought a home among them, 


examine it carefully, or to provide something bet- 


terin its place. Yes!” he added, with a regretful 


sigh, “I was greatly to blame!” 


“And his associates,” said Mrs. Wing; “we 


were too careless about them!” 


“You were simply too indulgent; that’s what 
he thinks,” Arthur’s Good Angel resumed. 
he doesn’t blame anybody but himself. 


was burdened with a great sorrow. 

This lady and her little girl wore handsome clothes,— 
they had no others,—and their appearance and manners 
were in strange contrast with their surroundings at 
Aunt Polly Carter’s. In explanation, the kind old 
woman told her neighbors that Mrs. Van Dale was her 
great-niece; that her own pretty home had been broken 
up, her money wrongfully taken from her, and she had 
come to live with her, and was trying to get her living 
by making fine shirts for a city store. 


tired of what he called his humdrum life, and 
started off to do something grand and heroic in 
the world.” 

Arthur covered his face more closely to conceal 
a blush of shame, while she went on,— 

“But he soon found that he had no more of the 
dime-novel heroism in him than other boys of his 
He has learned that the only heroism worth 
anything is that which does the simple duty that 
comes to hand, however humble or unpleasant. 
And we have learned that he has a good deal of 
this better kind of heroism, after all.” 

Still Arthur held his fingers over his face, while 
the tears slid down under them. And still his 
mother stroked his forehead and hair. 

“He found as much difference between the life 
of adventure he expected would open ! efore him, 
and life as it actually proved, as there was between 
the fanciful Jolly Rover and the real Jolly Rover, 
that went to pieces on the rocks two nights ago.” 

Then Arthur looked up with a shamefaced 
smile through his tears. “I was going to be a 
sort of Jolly Rover myself!” he said. “Now see 
what has come of it!” 

“But you are not wrecked, thank Heaven!” cried 
his Good Angel. ‘You have a long and prosper- 
ous voyage before you yet, I am sure. You are 
going to atone nobly for all your mistakes, and 
be the comfort of these good parents who love you 
so well.” 

“T will! I will!” said Arthur, with devout ear- 
nestness in his look and tones. 

Three days later, Arthur and his mother (his 
father had already returned home) were going on 
board a steamboat at Landport, with his Good 
Angel, who had accompanied them so far and 
had that afternoon entertained them at her uncle’s 
house. 

It was the same steamer which Arthur had 
sailed in before, now put into repair and making 
her regular trips. 

As he stood on the wharf, showing his mother 
how the great paddle-box had been crushed by 
the bows of the brig, he heard his name called, 
and looking around, saw a face which gave him a 
disagreeable start. 

It was Stub’s, looking, like his garments, rather 
the worse for rough usage. 

“I thought I knew you!” said young Culbert. 
“I’m tickled to see an old face again, if we did 
have a kind of a quarrel!” 

“Don’t say anything about that,” Arthur re- 
plied. “You don’t look as though you’d had a 
very good time.” 

“Well, I haint, not very,” Stub confessed, with 
a sheepish sort of grin. “Things have happened 
the oddest ever you sor! But I’m going to try 
my luck in a different way and in a different part 
of the world now.” 

“You'd better go home with me,” said Arthur. 

“IT should smile!” replied Stub. “See that three- 
master over yonder? Well, I’ve shipped aboard 

her and sail to-morrow for Rio.” 


age. 





door, and then—how shall we describe their joy 
on seeing their lost boy again? how convey the 
faintest notion of their reliefand gratitude on learn- 
ing that he was already better? that it was not 
the dreaded fever at all which he had, but an ill- 
ness, severe indeed, yet only such as exposure, 
suffering and fatigue had caused ? 

Arthur could not say much for himself, but lay 
there in bed, his wan cheek on the white pillow, 
happy at sight of his forgiving and beloved parents 


“As a green hand, I suppose,” said Arthur. 
“Of course. "T'was the best I coulddo. Money 
about gone; I had to make some sort of a move. 
But something is going to happen,” Dick added, 
with his old assertive head-shake. ‘Something 
always does!” 
“That’s true! though it isn’t always something 

| just to our liking,” said Arthur. “Have you any 
word to send to your mother ?” 
“Tell her I’m having a boss time, and I’m com- 


Years after this, when greatly depressed, and fearing 


that she was about to die and leave her little girl friend- 
less, Mrs. Van Dale told her story to one who had man- 
ifested sympathy without vulgar curiosity. 
own words as nearly as I can after an interval of more 
than twenty-five years, I will repeat the story here. 


Using her 


«After my mother’s death, I went to sea two voyages 


with my father, who was a sea-captain—once to Calcutta 
and once to Hong Kong. 
and he gave up his ship, and we travelled in our own 
country for about a year, when he died at Saratoga. 


After this, his health failed, 


“T was left with a small property of about twelve 


thousand dollars, in charge of his only relative—a half- 
brother—for whom my father had sent in his illness. 
Of course I was heart-broken, for I was alone ir the 
world. 
this kind old farmer. 
burial to his home. 


The only personal friend or relative I had was 
He took me after my father’s 


“The moment I entered it, I saw that his wife, who 


had no children, and whose only purpose in life was to 
save both work and money, was not glad to see me. 
She did not even kiss the poor, forlorn little girl whose 
coming had so surprised her. 


“After a dull and unhappy year, my uncle sent me to 


a boarding-school; and I went gladly, feeling sure I 
eould find there more of the love for which my heart 


was aching than I had found in my uncle’s home. 
“My hopes were realized. The Principal of the 


school was a tender, motherly woman, and encouraged 


real friendships among the girls. When I had been 
there a year or two, the brother of my room-mate—a 
graduate of a medical school—came to visit her; and 
from the hour when we two met, my fate was inter- 
woven with his. 
“My uncle was satisfied with the young man’s family 
and prospects, and gave his consent to our marriage; 
and in four months after that, he gave me and my twelve 
thousand dollars into stranger hands. 
“T was taken to my husband’s home, a rambling old 
house, said to. have been built before the Revolutionary 
War. There were modern houses around it, which 
looking men—and by a widowed sister. The sister was 
woman in person and manners. 

“The family all called my husband ‘Dr. Thad,’—al- 


might be. 


shipping, ‘down the coast,’ wherever that was. 


them, for or against, something,—I knew not what. 


to Effie’s. 


an. 
thoughts. I toldmy husband that there was a weird 
ness about Effie’s house that made my blood run cold 
and added, ‘I am afraid of your sister.’ 


about her. 


him to take me with him. 


room over to Effie’s house. My husband asked m 





ple ought not to see, you know.’ 





were occupied by the brothers of my husband—rough- 


the oldest of the family; and she was a most forbidding 


though he had never had a patient,—and they seemed 
very proud of him and of his learning, as well they 
I was told that some of his brothers were 
engaged extensively in the oyster business, and others in 


“T often heard loud talking between the young men 
and the old people, who always seemed pleading with 


‘When I had been in the house about six months, I 
was startled and distressed, one day, by my husband’s 
telling me that he must leave me for some time, and 
that, if I felt lonesome with the old people, I could go 


“Effie, the widowed sister, seemed more like a stal- 
wart man in woman’s clothes than she did like a wom- 
She always looked at me as if reading my very 


“He asked me if any one had been telling me stories 


“T replied that no one had spoken to me about her, in 
fact I knew no one out of his family, and I pleaded with 
But he put me off, saying 
that he was going to a lonely part of the coast on busi- 
ness, and should occupy a hut while there with two old 
negroes and several rough men with whom he should 
not dare leave me in his long absences on his scientific 
expeditions further down the coast and into the interior. 

“That night two men came to the house and carried 
some iron-bound boxes from a locked closet in my 


not to mention this to the old people, who were then 
absent, and added, ‘Doctors have many things that peo- | 


“T thought of skeletons and dead bodies, and turned 
pale; but he laughed, and said, ‘They are filled with 
surgical instruments, and such things;’ and it was ver 
natural for me to believe him. . 
‘When my young sister-in-law came home from 
school to spend her vacation, I was very happy. But 
she seemed troubled. She was grieved to find me sti! 
there in that old house, and said, ‘Thad promised me 
faithfully that he’d never bring you here. When he 
comes home, insist on his taking a house in town, and 
beginning practice of his profession. Buy a house with 
your own money.’ 

“I told her I had given all my money tohim. She 
sighed, and made no reply. 

‘My husband wrote me very often, mailing his letters 
from a Southern city. He was always ‘coming home 
next month.’ In the meantime my little girl was born, 
and she could walk and say many words before I saw 
him again. 

‘*When he did return, he said he would buy a place 
in town and stay with me, but he soon had a letter 
which he said contained intelligence that he said would 
necessarily take him again away for several weeks at 
least. I then told him that I should certainly go back 
to my uncle’s, unless he made some provision for a 
home for me and my child. 

“A few hours later he came into the house, kissed 
me, and said that he had just heard the sad news that 
Jeff—one of his brothers—had been drowned at sea, but 
I saw no signs of grief in the house, and I did not be- 
lieve it. Jeff's place, however, was bought for me. It 
was under the very shadow of the widowed sister's 
house, and I felt as if she was set as a spy over me. 
‘Even my servant bore the family name! My hus- 
band was always so tender in his manner towards me 
and our child, that although my confidence in his up- 
rightness was shaken, I felt I would be happy anywhere 
if we could be together. 

“I pleaded with him to take us, but he said it was 
not practicable. It was a lonely region where he was 
obliged to be, and to get to it I should have to tramp ten 
miles through the cane-brake after leaving the last con- 
veyance. ‘You will not be happy there,’ he said. At 
last, however, he promised to improve his accommoda- 
tions, and send for us. But he did not keep his word. 
‘With all their riches—and they were supposed to be 
wealthy —the Van Dales were, for some reason, ostra- 
cized in that region; and I grew so nervous by the con- 
tinual mystery that was about me, that sometimes I was 
almost frantic. 

“One day, I packed my trunks, when Effie, the sis- 
ter, was away, and sent them toa storehouse in New 
York; and with a bag as my only luggage, I set off for 
that undefined locality, ‘Down the coast.’ I knew the 
name of the large city near the place I sought, and of 
the locality of the hamlet where my husband stopped. 
“T travelled day and night. The cars carried me to 
within five miles of my destination, and there I took a 
wagon. My ‘low white’ driver, taking me for a nigger- 
hunter, shrewdly suggested that ‘there was an old man 
and woman off in the brake that never come ovt, and 
that they might be my “niggers,”’ and he pointed out 
a rude path which would lead me to them. 

“When, after a cruel tramp of two or three miles, I 
fell fainting on the cabin floor with my child in my 
arms, old Hippy and Tobe, the negroes who lived there, 
thought I was a ghost come to punish them for their 
sins. When I told them who I was, they fairly turned 
white! They said the mas’rs wouldn’t be home for four 
days; but that they would ‘cherish me right smart’ 
themselves. 

“T soon learned that Jeff, who had been ‘lost at sea,’ 
and Dave, who was ‘in the West Indies,’ were both 
with my husband. 

“Old Hippy asked me if I was ‘Mas’r Thad’s true and 
sartin wife—married to him de way dat sticks?’ 
“When I told her ‘yes,’ she sighed and said, ‘Dis 
yere’s a mighty wicked world! I wish de good Lord 
would take us al out on’t! Does you pray, honey?’ 
“T could not fell her that my misery had yet led me 
to God. 

“««T prays,’ she said, ‘and Tobe, he sw’ars: but neith- 
er way gets us outo’ dis yeredeath-swamp. Mas’r Jeff's 
wife died here of swamp fever, and she lays dar, twixt 
de two tall pines dat’s been skinned by de lightnin’. 
Wonder is we aint all skinned by de lightnin’ !’ 

‘I told her I had seen his wife just béfore I left home, 
and she nodded her head and said, ‘Not dis yere one! 
She was a pirate’s wife fust, and she helped ’em in all 
de business !’ 

“That night, after a supper of rice and ’possum, we 
sat listening to the howling of the storm, when Tobe 
remarked, ‘Good night for business. We shan’t see 
dem onés back; not for de present.’ 

“Those words of Tobe’s half revealed the wretched 
truth to me, and they aroused a feeling not of weakness, 
but of strength. I asked him to tell me all he knew of 
this family, and promised that if he wonld, I would 
help him to escape North. 

**But dese dogs is trained to chase us, missus,’ he 
said. 

“T told him to kill the dogs. That plan for escaping 
had never entered his head. 

** ‘Dey’s a bad gineration,’ he said. ‘Dey had trouble 
wid officers up Norf and so come down here to carry on 
de wrackin’ business, where’s less law to watch ’em. 
Dey lures vessels on to de rocks wid false lights, and 
wracks ’em! Den dey robs de ships and de drownded 
passengers. 

‘J hasn’t never heerd of one on ’em washin’ ashore 
alive,’ he said, in answer to my inquiry. ‘Dey buries 
em in de sand. I peeps and I listens to ’em nights, and 
.| I know a heap! 

“But dey isn’t no wuss dan dat great giant sister 0’ 
their’n, dat takes de gold and de jewelries in trunks up 
Noaf, and hides ’em up; oh, dere’s de heart o’ a pirate 
into her bussum! And, O missus, dere’s heaps of bur- 
ied gold and sich round here. I reckon dere’s some 
onder dat harf-stun, de dogs watches it so!’ 

“I told him I would not touch it any sooner than I 
would a serpent. 

“We left the hut the next night, that we might not 
attract attention, and started for the North—Tobe car- 
rying Anna, and Hippy carrying my bag and bundle— 
and reached the cars just at daybreak; anda poor, be- 
draggled-looking party we were! 

“The negroes, who declared they had been stolen 
from a kind master and preferred to go back to him, 
| rode a hundred miles with me, and then took to the 
roads to reach their former home,—with more money 

from my small store than they had ever seen before. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 





“T left no trace of myself, and the surprise of the 
men must have been great when they returned to their 
cabin to find the negroes gone and the dogs dead. Of 
course, they did not dare to pursue the blacks for fear 
of drawing attention to themselves and their dreadful 
work. 

“When I reached New York, I took my trunks from 
the store-house. I knew Effie would seek me at my 
uncle’s; and remembering that my father always sent 
a Christmas gift to his Aunt Polly Carter, I wrote to her 
and received a welcome to the little farm-house—a ha- 
ven of peace. 

“Tobe and Hippy had spoken of my husband as be- 
ing unlike his brothers. They thought him only their 
tool. But my love for him had all vanished, and I re- 
solved that the Van Dales should never have my child.” 

About three years after this recital by the poor wife, 
the New York papers were filled, one day, with the de- 
tails of crimes of a certain family,—giving names and 
place of residence,—and hints were given of piracy and 
statements of facts respecting the wrecking of ships for 
robbery. A description was also given of an Amazon, 
who was to figure in the trial. 

The next day, Aunt Polly and Mrs. Van Dale went 
off ona long journey. Ina few weeks the former re- 
turned alone, saying that her niece had concluded to 
live in a milder climate. 

Mrs. Van Dale had evidently fled lest she might in 
some way be traced and made a witness against those 
of whom she stood in mortal fear. 

Many persons in middle life will recall the trial of 
these wreckers and the disclosures made of their crimes. 
But none of them knew the story of this young life that 
was blighted by a hasty connection with them, and was 
thus made a sufferer for their sins. 


+e, 
For the Companion. 


PERILS OF A LINESMAN’S LIFE. 
In Srx CHapTers.—CuapP. II. 
A Python in Bed. 

The night after we finished repairing the ‘break’ 
which the clephants had made on the line at the Busar, 
we had an unpleasant adventure in the telegraph office 
at our station of Gunong Lobo, which will illustrate 
some of the dangers attending life in Sumatra. 

The office was a house built of split planks, about 
twenty feet square. It was elevated on nine posts, so 
that the four sills, resting on the posts, were seven fect 
from the ground. The wires came in at an upper cor- 
ner of the gable. There were two windows, and a little 
step-ladder led up to the door. 

Towering beside the house was a very lofty cocoanut 
tree and several jutis,or native teak trees, from which 
the telegraph poles are cut; while all around were tall, 
stiff grass and thick clusters of bamboo. 

Both myself and Udong—my native servant—had 
been away since carly in the morning, and it was now 
getting dusk. After supper with the lieutenant over at 
his quarters, I climbed up the ladder into the office, 
hastily threw off my coat and cast myself at full length 
on my camp bed. The bed consisted of a kind of bed- 
stead box, filled with curly yatu grass over which were 
spread my blankets. 

Udong was already asleep in the opposite corner. It 
was now quite dark. But I had no sooner touched my 
blankets than I bounded off, for I felt under me a great, 
round, hard lump, seemingly as large as a three-gallon 
kettle. 

Hurriedly lighting the office lamp, I waked Udong; 
then, going to my pallet, I jerked off the blankets. 

Snuggled down in the bluish grass was what, at first 
sight, looked like a big black-and-yellow tortoise shell. 
But Udong instantly cried out,— 

“Wular besar !’’--Big snake!—and begged me to run 
out of the house, setting the example himself. 

Looking more closely at the ugly lump by the dim 
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I was in daily anxiety, too, lest the herd of elephants 
might come back from the westward some night, and 
repeat their mischievous performance; and indeed 
when, one morning the following week, I found myself 
unable to make Ari Pusu answer the usual early signal, 
I felt sure the “big rogues” were at their former tricks. 

Udong and I set off in haste again, with our few re- 
maining ‘‘nobs.” There was not a yard of spare wire 
left us, and what to do in case of another big breach, I 
hardly knew. It was a hundred and seven miles up to 
Padang, and no further supplies could be got from there 
for a week or two. : 

After going nearly thirteen miles on foot, we came to 
the scene of the difficulty. It was in a deep hollow. 
Just as we turned the hilltop above it, Udong stopped 
suddenly, and I saw him draw slowly down out of 
sight, beckoning back with his hand for me to keep 
quiet. 

“Geezu?” I whispered, creeping forward to where 
he lay. 

“Nao, Munyeet,” said he, with a broad grin. 

We peeped over into the hollow. Down near the bed 
of the brook stood a very large clove tree, fully two 
feet in diameter, quite lofty, but having a thick, dense 
top. It was sucha beautiful tree, that when the tele- 
graph “lane” had been cut, the workmen left it stand- 
ing; though it was close to one of the posts, the wires 
passing directly beneath the lowermost limbs. 

On this post and on the wires were swinging and 
gambolling six or 
eight large monk- 
eys with very long, 
fleshy-looking tails. 
*“toot- 
ing,” others jabber- 
ing and still others 
giving shrill whist- 





Some were 





light of our lamp, I was able to see the reptile’s folds. 
The creature was coiled in a kind of ball, at the cen- 
tre of which I could detect its flat head and livid eyes, 
a bright spark in each. 

Udong, meanwhile, was begging me to come out of 
doors; and to tell the truth, I was eager to do so, for 
the snake was a python and an ugly customer. 

“But what shall we do, Udong?” I said. ‘We must 
get him out. How can it be done?” 

The boy was moving about as if searching for some- 
thing. A moment later he put a long cane stalk in my 
hand, bidding me climb up at the back window and 
poke the U’lar with it. He at the same time went cau- 
tiously up the step-ladder to the doorway. 

Clambering up to the window with some difficulty, I 
looked in and saw that the serpent was still in the bed. 
With the end of the long cane I gave it a severe probe, 
and with a snap of its powerful jaws, the creature flung 
itself along the pole! 

Thinking that he might seize me, I hastily jumped 
down, leaving the pole in the window. 

The next instant I heard a fearful clatter in the office, 
and running to the doorway, I dimly saw Udons piung- 
ing down the steps, dragging the U’lar after him py the 
tail. 

The reptile thus seized from behind and having no 
time to coil or spring, threw its head and neck around 
table legs, chairs and whatever else came in its way, 
and finally dragged my camp-stool down the ladder. 

Udong went at full spring along the path, through 
the teaks, and the next instant I heard a tremendous 
whack in the darkness among the trees, followed by the 
boy’s shouts to me to fetch the kratto (axe). 

As soon as possible I ran to him with it, and then 
saw the snake lying half outstretched in the path. For- 
tunately it had received a stunning blow, which ren- 
dered it for the moment motionless, and I easily severed 
its head from the body. 

Next morning, I found that the J’ /ar was over eleven 
feet long and as thick at the middle as a quart dipper. 
Such a snake will crush and kill a deer, a child, or even 
aman. After this adventure I always looked in my bed 

before getting into it. 


Mischievous Monkeys. 

Next day we went again to work on the line down at 
the Busar. Not less than a dozen large new posts had 
to be cut and set. So short of wire were we atthe 
station, that I was obliged to have Udong search dili- 
gently for that which the elephants had wadded up and 
hidden in the woods, or thrown into the river. As these 
snarls had all to be straightened, and the sharp crooks 


les. It seemed impossible, I thought, that those six or 
eight on the wires could raise such a din. 

Udong then whispered to me that the clove tree was 
full of monkeys, and that these in sight were perform: 
ing before the others, who were cheering them. 

It was really quite a “‘show,’’ not much unlike a gym- 
nastic performanceinacircus. Now one big, black mon- 
key would scamper along a wire, swing down by his 
tail, or hands, and hang teetering and swaying. 

Then another would try to carry a comrade along a 
wire, when perhaps both would nearly tumble off, 
greatly to the delight of those in the clove tree, judging 
by the tooting and whistling. 

Looking more closely into the tree, I presently saw 
that several of the monkeys there held glass ‘“‘nobs”’ in 
their hands; and we now discovered that the insulators 


These arcleeth elephants are driven out of the herd 
by the bagut, or king-elephant, who will tolerate no 
rivals about him. A male elephant thus banished leads 
a solitary life and becomes of a morose, sulky temper— 
from brooding on his wrongs, perhaps. 
is said, they will rush furiously upon any one who 
chances to pass a thicket in which they are standing. 

Udong talked a great deal about the geezu arcleeth, 
and he got, from one of the soldiers at the post, a huge 
creese; a kind of sabre, which he sharpened, and armed 
himself with in addition to his gun. What he expected 
to do with it, Icould not, atthe time, imagine; the 
idea of fighting an elephant with a sword seeming to 
me altogether preposterous. 

But he now carried that heavy creese with him every 
day. Once or twice, he told me, he had heard the ele- 
phant, off in the forest, breaking green branches, and 
he said he knew where its fupah—stall, or stamping- 
place by day—was. 

Shortly after this, one of the wires was pulled down 
—by the elephant, we supposed—near the place where 
it now often passed bencath them, going to the river. 

I spent the following forenoon at work repairing the 
mischief there, and presently sent Udong farther on to 
see that all was right. He came back, after a few min- 
utes, exclaiming, “Geczu ekki u fupah, Heer |’ —The 
big beast is in his stall, sir. 


Sometimes, it 

















T had then no 
experience at 
elephant - hunt- 
ing. But Udong 
was very urg- 
ent for me to try 
my 
carbine, which 
“fired a stream 
of balls,”’ on the 
geezu. It seem- 
ed arather doughty ex- 
ploit to attempt. These 
Sumatran elephants are 
remarkably sagacious, 
and by no means so slow as their huge 
carcasses might suggest to an inexperi- 


wonderful 


enced hunter. 


and see what would come of it. 


jati and areca palms. 
there, Udong said, asleep in the shade. 


little distance, on my hands and knees. We were ter 
or fifteen minutes getting round the slough. 

At last the boy came to a halt, and for five or ten min 
utes lay perfectly still. Beckoning for me to creep up 
he then pointed mutely through the canes, and I dis 


trunk of a small lontar palm. 


its ear or eye. 
back to us, and the risk of rousing its fury was so 
great, at such close quarters, that I hesitated to open 
the attack. 

Before I could decide, however, I saw Udong—who 





were gone from ten or twelve poles. 

This put a rather different aspect on the fun—for me, 
at least. Motioning to Udong to get his piece ready, we 
both fired our guns into the tree-top, which instantly 
changed the ‘ftooting”’ and whistling to shrillest yells 
and screeches of terror. 


went out of the tree-top like flying squirrels, in every 
direction, and all atonce. Some came down, thump, on 
the ground, and some landed in the bushes; but in three 
seconds they were all out of sight in the jungle. 

In the mé/ée the rogues dropped the most of the in- 
sulators which they had purloined, and picking them 
up, we found that only three were missing. 

I now had Udong patrol the line each day, whether I 
went or not. Atleast, I sent him out every morning; 
but I often had reasons for surmising that he did not go 
very far. 

Udong and the Geezu Arcleeth. 

Some days later, however, Udong reported finding 
the fresh tracks of an elephant which had crossed the 
line, near the place where the big breach had been 
made. 

This solitary elephant had walked under the wires 
without molesting them. After this we saw his tracks 
regularly, back and forth from the river, for some time: 
and though Udong had not shown much alarm at the 
herd, he was, or pretended to be, in great fear of this 
solitary elephant, which he called a ‘“‘geezu arcleeth,” 
the word arclecth meaning what I should translate into 





hammered out, it was no small matter for us to get the 
line again in working order. 





commonplace English as a ‘“dead-beat,” a ‘“roust- 
| about.” 


The whole flock, sixty or seventy of them at least, 


seemed now perfectly to take in the situation—quietly 
| lay down his gun, and extricate that great creese from 
| his belt. Next he slipped out of his tunic, and before I 
| had divined what he meant to do, he crawled forward 
and was soon out of sight in the reedy grass. 
Very carefully cocking my piece, I waited, quite will- 
ing, now, that Udong should do the hunting. Indeed, 
I already wished myself out of the scrape. I could see 
the back of the elephant. The animal was lazily sway- 
ing or swinging itself to and fro, which is a habit of 
these huge beasts. 

| Fifteen or twenty minutes passed. Meantime the 
water-leeches from the bog were attaching themselves 
| to my flesh wherever they could find it exposed. I be- 
gan to think Udong had crept away and deserted me—a 
trick that I knew he was capable of playing—when sud- 
denly a hideous bellow resounded through the swamp, 

| followed by a crash in the canes. 
Leaping to my feet, I saw the elephant lurching 

| about, and the next instant Udong came running 
through the brush, creese in hand. 
He had crept up and cut the elephant across the heel 
| —a mode of hunting occasionally practised by the na- 
| tives—severing the large tendon of its foot. The beast 
| was crippled; for though it plunged ponderously about, 
it could make no great progress. 
We now had little difficulty in shooting it in the head 
—a rather butcherly business—and it soon lay dead. 
The animal yelled hideously to the last; and to add 
to the hubbub, two tigers, lying not far off in the jungle, 
chimed in their roars, in response to the elephant’s dy- 


| 


But at length I con- 
cluded to follow Odong’s suggestion 


We proceeded for half a mile, or more, then 
came to the borders of a supan (bog), on the 
opposite side of which was a thick grove of 
The geezu was over 


Very slowly and with the greatest care, the lad now 
began creeping round the supan, I following him at a 


cerned the gray hide of the elephant, close against the 


I knew it would be of little use to shoot bullets into 
the great brute’s body, unless I could shoot one into 
Its head was out of sight, for it stood 
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This elephant had fine massive tusks. We went 
back to the line for an axe, and succeeded in disengag- 
ing them from the skull. They were so heavy that I 
could carry but one of them at a time. The two sold 
for two hundred guilders (about eighty dollars). 

W. C. GRINNELL. 
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THE WIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 
By James Parton. 

Anastasie de Noailles was her maiden name. She 
was the daughter of a house which had eight centuries 
of recorded history, and which, in each of those centu- 
ries, had given to France soldiers or priests, of nation- 
al importance and European renown. 
The chateau of Noailles (near the city of Toul), por- 
tions of which date as far back as A. D. 1050, was the 
cradle of the race; and to-day in Paris there is a Duke 
de Noailles, and a Marquis de Noailles, descendants of 
that Pierre de Noailles who was lord of the old chateau 
three hundred and fifty years before America was dis- 
covered. 
Old as her family was, Mademoiselle de Noailles was 
one of the youngest of brides, as her Marquis was one 
of the youngest of husbands. An American company 
would have smiled to see a boy sixteen and a half years 
of age, presenting himself at the altar to be married 
to a girl of fourteen. We must beware, however, of sit 
ting in judgment on people of other climes and other 
times. 
Lafayette was a great match. His father had fallen 
at the battle of Minden, when the boy was two years of 
age, leaving no other heir. It is a curious fact that the 
officer who commanded the battery from which the ball 
was fired that killed Lafayette’s father, was the same 
Gen. Phillips with whom the son was so actively en- 
gaged in Virginia, during the summer of 1781. 
The mother of our marquis died ten years after her 
husband. Her father, a nobleman of great estate, soon 
followed her to the grave, and so this boy of fourteen 
inherited the estates of two important families. 
Mademoiselle de Noailles had grea rank and consid- 
erable wealth. It is perhaps safe to iafer that she was 
not remarkable for beauty, because no one of her many 
eulogists claims it for her. . 
Nearly all marriages among the nobility were then 
matters of bargain and interest, mutual love having lit- 
tle to do with them; yet many marriages of that kind 
were very happy, and in all respects satisfactory. 
Lafayette’s was one of these. The pair not only 
loved one another with ardent and sustained affection, 
but the marriage united the two families, and called in- 
to being numerous children and grandchildren. 
Imagine them married then, in April, 1774, the year 
in which the Continental Congress met at Philadelphia, 
The young husband—oflicer in a distinguished regi- 
ment—was not much at home during the first two years 
after his marriage; a circumstance which was probably 
conducive to the happiness of both, for they were too 
young to be satisfied with a tranquil domestic life. 
One day in the summer of 1776, he returned suddenly 
and unexpectedly to Paris. His wife observed that 
some great matter possessed hismind. There is reason 
to believe that she was among the first to be made ac- 
quainted with his scheme of going to America and en- 
tering the service of Congress. 
A married girl of sixteen—the very age of romance— 
she appears to have sympathized at first with his pur- 
pose, and always kept his secret. 
Nine months of excitement followed, during which 
he went and came several times, often disappointed, al- 
ways resolved; until at length Madame de Lafayette re- 
ceived a letter from him, written on board the ship Vie- 
tory, that was to convey him to America. 
This was in April, 1777, when already she heldin her 
arms their first child, that baby Henriette, who died 
while her father was still tossed upon the ocean. It 
was many months after his landing in America before 
he heard of the child’s death, and he kept writing letter 
after letter in which he begged his wife to kiss for him 
the infant whose lips were cold in the grave. 
Ilis 'etters to her during his long absences in Amer- 
ica were full of affection and tenderness. He calls her 
his life, bis love, and his dearest love. In the first let- 
ter written at sea, he tries once more to reconcile her to 
his departure. 
“Tf,” said he, “‘you could know all that I have suf- 
fered while thus flying from all I love best in the world! 
Must I join to this affliction the grief of hearing that 
you do not pardon me?” 

He endeavored to convince her that he was not in the 
least danger of so much as agraze froma British bullet. 

“Ask the opinion,” said he, “‘of all general officers— 


’ 


and these are very numerous, because having once at- 
tained that height, they are no longer exposed to any 
hazards.”’ 

Then he turned to speak of herself and of their child. 

“Henrietta,” said he, “is so delightful that she has 
made me in love with little girls.” 

And then he prattled on with a happy blending of 
good feeling and good humor, until the darkness of the 
evening obliged him to lay aside the pen, as he had pru- 
dently forbidden the lighting of candles on board his 
ship. 

It was easy to write these long letters in the cabin of 
his vessel, but it was by no means easy to send them 
back across the ocean, traversed by English cruisers. 
When Madame de Lafayette received this letter their 
Henriette had been dead for more than a year. 

He ran his career in America. He was domesticated 
with Gen. Washington. He was wounded at the battle 
of Brandywine. He passed the memorable winter at 
Valley Forge. 

In June, 1778, thirteen months after leaving home, a 
French vessel brought to America the news of the 
French Alliance, and to him that of the death of his 
Henriette, and the birth of his second daughter, Anas- 
tasie. 

There is nothing in their correspondence prettier than 
the manner in which he speaks to her of his wound. 

“Whilst endeavoring to rally the troops,” he tells her, 
“the English honored me with a musket-ball, which 
slightly wounded me in the leg—but it is a trifle, my 
dea.est love; the ball touched neither bone nor nerve, 
and I have escaped with the obligation of lying on my 
back for some time.” 

In October, 1778, about a year and a half after his de- 
parture, Madame de Lafayette enjoyed the transport of 
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ing bellows. 





Ww her husband home on a leave of absence. 
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___ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Once, during the spring of 1778, she was present | “I placed her on a sofa. She sobbed and wept 


at a party at a great house in Paris, which was at- | 
tended by the aged Voltaire, then within a few | 


weeks of the close of his life. The old poet, rec- 
ognizing her among the ladies, knelt at her feet, 


and complimented her upon the brilliant and wise 
conduct of her young husband in America. She 
received this actof homage with graceful modesty. 

When Lafayette again returned, at the end of 
the war, we can truly say that he was the most 
shining personage in France. At court the young 
couple were overwhelmed with flattering atten- 
tions, and the king promoted the marquis to the 
rank of field-marshal of the French Army. 

During the next seven years, Madame de Lafay- 
ette was at the height of earthly felicity. Her two 
daughters, Anastasie and Virginie, and her son, 
George Washington, were atfectionate and prom- 
ising children, and there seemed nothing wanting 
to her lot that could render it happier or more dis- 
tinguished. 

Then came the storm of the French Revolution. 
Both husband and wife were cast down before it. 
While he was immured in an Austrian dungeon, 
she, with her two daughters, was confined in one 
of the prisons of Paris, along with other gentle 
victims of the Terror. 

Many of her friends went from her embrace to 
the guillotine. She, fortunately, escaped the axe, 
and, a few months after the death of Robespierre, 
she was released, and prepared at once to pene- 
trate to the remote fortress in which her husband 
was confined. 

She sent her son to America, consigning him to 
the care of President Washington, who accepted 
the trust, and superintended the education of the 
lad with the father. The 
mother and her daughters in September, 1705, se 
out for Vienna, she calling herself Mrs. Motier, 
and giving herself out as an English lady travel- 
ling in disguise to escape pursuit. 

Upon reaching Vienna she obtained an audience 
of the Emperor, and implored her husband’s re- 
lease; alleging truly that he had been Marie An- 
toinette’s best friend in France. 

‘The Emperor's reply was, ““My hands are tied.” 

He refused to release the General, but permitted 
Madame de Latayette and her daughters to share 
his confinement. 

For twenty-two months they remained in prison 
with him, suffering the horrors of a detention, 
which was cruelly aggravated by superserviceable 
underlings. Anastasie, the elder daughter, was 
then sixteen years of age, and Virginie was thir- 
teen. Though they, too, were subjected to very 
rigorous treatment, they preserved their health 
and cheerfulness. 

The mother suffered extremely, and more than 
once she was at death’s door. When, in Septem- 
ber, 1797, the doors of the fortress of Olmutz were 
opened, she could seareely walk to the carriage 
which bore them to liberty. They made their 
way to Hamburg, where they were all received in- 
to the family of John Parish, the American consul. 
Mr. Parish atterwards described the scene : 

“An immense crowd announced their arrival. 
The streets were lined, and my house was soon 
filled with people. A lane was formed to let the 
prisoners pass to my room. Lafayette led the 
way, and was followed by his infirm lady and two 
daughters. He tlew into 1 
daughters clung to me. 
by an exclamation of, 

“my friend! My dearest friend ! 


See the work of your generosity! 


affectionate care of a 


arms; his wife and 
The silence was broken 


My deliv- 
My 
poor, poor wife, hardly able to support herself!’ 


erer! 


“And indeed she was not standing, but hanging 
on my arm, bathed in tears, while her two lovely 
girls had hold of the other. 
eye in the room. 


There was not a dry 


much, and could utter but few words. Again the 
marquis came to my arms, his heart overflowing 
with gratitude. I never saw a man in such com- 


| plete ecstasy of bedy and mind.” 


Madame de Lafayette 
never recovered her health. 
She lived ten years longer, 
and died December 24th, 
1807, aged forty-seven 
years, leaving her daught- 
ers and her son happily es- 
tablished. 
An American who visit- 
ed, twenty years after, the 
Chateau of La Grange, 
which was the abode of 
Gen. Lafayette during the 
last forty years of his lite, 
found there a numerous 
company of her descendants, a son, two 
daughters, and twelve grandchildren, 
forming acirecle which he described in 
glowing terms of admiration. 

The house was full of America. On the 
walls were portraits of Washington, Franklin, 
Morris, Adams, Jefferson, and a painting of the 
siege of Yorktown. Objects brought from Amer- 
ica, or received thence as gifts, were seen every- 
where, and there was one room containing nothing 
but American things, which the general called by 
the name “America.” There was an American ice- 
house in the garden, and groves of American 
trees in the park. 

It was one of the most estimable and happy 
families in France. Alas! that the fond mother 
and the devoted wife should have been wanting to 
it. 

——+or— 
GOOD DEEDS REPAID. 
Good deeds in this world done 
Are paid beyond the sun, 
As water on the root 

Is seen above in fruit. 

Oriental, translated by W 
+r 
BISMARCK AS AN ORATOR. 

During a recent very exciting debate in the Ger- 
man Parliament, Prince Bismarck gave a striking 
example of his capacity and peculiarities as an 
orator. 

The subject was one well-fitted to arouse his 
vigorous declamation. A certain Liberal deputy, 
Dr. Haenel, had been very sharply criticising the 
recent Imperial “rescript;” and had made a bold 
attack upon the Chancellor for his part in issuing 
that document. Bismarck, in replying to these 
strictures, lost his temper, as he often loses it. He 
did not attempt to conceal his wrath, nor did he 
measure the language of his retort. He lost his 
self-control, and poured out freely the vials of his 
anger upon his assailant. 

He had listened to Haenel’s attack with uncon- 
cealed impatience; fidgeting about in his chair, 
nervously twitching a long pencil, and tugging at 
his big blonde mustache. When his turn came to 
speak, he began in a low voice, which was hoarse 
with his indignation. 

Between every sentence he uttered gasps and 
growls, like a mastiff who is being worried by 
some smaller dog than himself. He straightened 
up his burly form, and as he hurled his thick- 
tongued defiances at his foe, he convulsively 
clutched at his coat-collar and lapel. His face be- 
came scarlet with passion, and his big eyes bulged 
out as if about to roll from their sockets. 

In the heat of his harangue, he strode forward 
to the table in front of the Speaker, which he 
pounded with fast-succeeding thumps of his 
brawny fist. Then his voice became so loud and 
so angry that, though his words were indistinct, 
by reason of the thickness of his utterance, it re- 
echoed through the hall. 

In what he said, he was bluntly plain and curt. 
He never uses roundabout phrases to express his 
| thoughts. He always tells his hearers exactly 
| what he thinks and means; and freely uses the 
strongest epithets of which his use of language is 
capable. 

On this occasion, he boldly defended the “re- 
script,” and the doctrine of the right divine of the 
king to rule which it enforced; and took no pains 
to conceal his contempt for constitutional princi- 
ples. He threatened the Parliament that if it was 
not submissive, it would be sent about its business ; 
and altogether took a high and arrogant tone. 

Dr. Haenel had insinuated that Bismarck, in 
shielding himself behind the “‘rescript,” had been 
guilty Turning suddenly on his 
heel. Bismarck cried out, in thunder tones,— 

**Who is there here dares call me a coward ?” 


* R. Alger. 





ot cowardice. 
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So terrified and awed were the deputies by his 
voice and manner, that many of them murmured 
a protest against the supposition that the Chan- 
cellor was a victim to fear. 

It is rather by threats and denunciation, than by 
the persuasion of argument, that Bismarck scores 
his oratorical and legislative victories. He seems 
always to feel that he holds in his hands the real 
power, and that the representatives of Germany, 
when they oppose his schemes, are to be treated 
like so many disobedient and unruly school-boys. 

He feels that he is the real ruler, and never 
loses an occasion of showing how little he regards 
or reckons the will of the mass of German sub- 
jects. 

We can hardly conceive of such truculent and 
overbearing speeches as those which Bismarck 
delivers in the Reichstag being given in the 
American House of Representatives, or the British 
House of Commons. In these bodies, however 
illustrious the man who gave vent to such arro- 
gant anger, he would be sure to be called to order, 
and subjected to the rules of orderly debate. 


——__—_+@r — 


CRIMINAL GAIN. 
Your hoards are great, your walls are strong, 
Sut God is just; 
The gilded chambers built by wrong 
Invite the rust. 
What! know ye not the gain of crime 
sdust and dross? 
It ventures on the waves of time, 
‘oredoomed to loss! 
JOUN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


so 
THE NATIONAL HOUSE. 


The National House of Representatives pre- 
sents, in many respects, a striking contrast to the 
Senate. The apartment in which the popular 
branch meets in the Capitol is much more spa- | 
cious and more richly adorned. A vast, square 
room, lighted by large skylights in the ceiling, 
with broad galleries extending down on all four 
sides, and the desks ranged, as in the Senate, in a 
wide semi-circle; two white marble desks, or 
tables, rising one behind the other opposite the | 
members’ seats; a green carpet and all the furni- 
ture of light wood; these are the first general feat- 
ures which strike the eye. 

Above the white marble table at which the 
Speaker sits, two American flags are crossed, and 
above them is a gilded eagle with outstretched 
wings. On either side of the Speaker may be 
seen full-length portraits of Washington and La- 
fayette, while on every hand is a profusion of 
rather gaudy frescoing, gilding and dainty deco- 
ration. 

But the attention of the stranger, who has taken 
his seat in one of the galleries, is soon withdrawn 
from the inanimate features of the scene to its liv- 
ing and bustling occupants. It is a scene of hub- 
bub, confusion and noise. The members flock in 
and loll in their seats in all sorts of postures, or 
pass up and down the aisles, or chat in groups in | 
every part of the hall. 

Even when the Speaker has called the House to 
order and the business of the day has begun, 
bustle and noise continue. Loud as the Speaker 
or the clerks may speak, frequent as may be the 
raps of the gavel on the marble table, the appar- 
ent confusion does not subside. 

There is a continual buzz, mingled with the oc- 
casional eager conflict of half-a-dozen members, 
who rise simultaneously, shout and wave their 
arms towards the Chair, and try in every way to 
catch the Speaker’s eye. 

The members of the House do not, as do the 
members of the English House of Commons, 
wear their hats while sitting in their seats. But 
otherwise their manners are, to express it mildly, 
easy and informal. Now and then you will see a 
member with his legs stretched high upon his desk. 

You observe another puffing his cigar right un- 
der the Speaker’s nose. In the midst of business 
you will perchance note a group who are crack- 
ing jokes with each other, and laughing heartily 
at each humorous sally. 

You wonder how any business can advance in 
the midst of such a scene; yet amid all the confu- 
sion motions are made, bills or resolutions are 
read by the clerk, and questions are put from the 
Chair, and thus the affairs of legislation go on. 

Occasionally, when some noted member is 
speaking, the House becomes hushed and intent, 
and a calm comes over the scene. Members hud- 
dle close in the chairs immediately around the 
| speaker, and what he says is distinctly heard in 

the galleries. But there are few members who can 

| command thus the attention of their colleagues; 
} and a dull speaker is sure to be impeded by the 
noise, or to be left in a thin House to conclude his 
effort. 

When you have observed the general aspect of 
| the House, you begin to pick out, by means of 
| the plan of seats which you have bought for the 
| purpose, the more eminent politicians to be seen 
in the House. 

The first striking figure which catches your eye 
is that of a man seated in a wheel-chair in the 
open space between the Speaker’s table and the 
| members’ desks. 
| He is almost as thin and gaunt asa skeleton; 
| his face is of a deathly yellow-white; his skin 
looks dead and dry ; his eyes are black and bright; 

















other. You learn that this singular figure is no 
less than Alexander H. Stephens, once the Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy, now a 
member from Georgia, and by all odds the most 
distinguished member of the House. When Mr. 
Stephens speaks, he continues sitting in his chair, 
which, when he becomes excited with his subject, 
he nervously jerks hither and hither. His voice 
is high and shrill, and can be distinctly heard in 
every part of the vast hall. 

There are just now but few members of the 
House who can be called famous men. The most 
prominent figures are the rotund and rosy-featured 
Mr. Robeson, of New Jersey, with his gold spec- 
tacles and his resemblance to Thackeray; Mr. 
Randall, of Pennsylvania, who was the Speaker 
of the last House, and whose square head and face, 
short figure, spectacles and active movements may 
be observed on the Democratic side; Gen. Rose- 
cranz, of California with his military look and 
bearing; the large-bodied, sallow Mr. Hiscock, of 
New York; the refined, scholarly and pleasant- 
voiced Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, formerly Minister to 
Austria; the bushy-haired Mr. Robinson, of New 
York, and the tall, stout form and round, bald 
head of Mr. Reed, of Maine. 

It is interesting to sit for a while and watch the 
proceedings of this noisy assembly, and to reflect 
that here the laws for a nation of fifty millions of 
people are made; but one soon tires of the hub- 
bub and the novelty vanishes, and it is a relief to 
return to the galleries of the more quiet, sedate 
and dignified Senate. 


———+@>—__—_ 


THE ENGLISH STHETES. 

A good many absurd anecdotes are told about the 
school of wsthetes in England, of whom a young man 
now in this country is looked upon as the recognized 
head. They are popularly supposed to dine upon the 
beauty of a lily, and to be perpetually struggling to 
live up to a blue teapot. 

Let us be just to them. The fact is, they area class 
of young Englishmen and women, with the usual 
amount of muscle and relish for a solid meal which be- 
longs to their nation. They have a few new ideas re- 
specting the cut and color of clothes, some of which ure 
correct enough. 

There is no good reason why women, or indeed men, 
should not wear garments more picturesque than those 
now used, and the esthetic changes, if they had been 
presented to the public in a plain, practical way, would 
many of them, no doubt, have been welcomed and ac- 
cepted. 

The mistake made by the new school is in the exag- 
gerated importance which they attach to their reforms, 
in knee-breeches and limp gowns. Dress in the eyes of 
all rational people is not ‘the secret of life,” but a very 
paltry adjunct to it. 

Another mistake they have fallen into is in preaching 
the doctrine of intensity. The disciple of this school is 
expected to “live on the top and height of his being,”’ to 
be ready to fall into an ecstasy over the “‘leonine beauty 
of a sunflower,” or to find in a well-shaped vase a ‘‘rapt 
and entire joy.” 

Now this is worse than absurd, and is founded on ut- 
ter ignorance of human nature. No man can live per- 
petually in arapt ecstasy founded on nothing, or talk 
in superlatives. If he pretends to do it, it is affectation, 


the | and weak and false as affectation always is. Strength 


lies in simplicity, and in earnest, steady effort, when oc- 
casion calls for effort. The woman who ebbs out inces- 
santly into ecstasy over sunflowers and crockery will 
have no emotion left to expend on a noble deed in her- 
self or in others. 

A craze very similar to the present was produced in 
England, in the Elizabethan age, by the Euphuism of 
John Lyly. Men and women devoted themselves to 
the alteration of their dress and language to suit a new 
standard. It is true, the standard was in each very dif- 
ferent from that of the modern esthetes. But the error 
was the same: that of giving to each incidental thing 
the supreme place in life. 


DELIRIUM TREMENS AT FOURTEEN. 

The “Finding” of a coroner’s jury on a recent death 
in Philadelphia brought to light a tale so sad that it 
seems almost cruel to tell it, even as a warning. In one 
of the lowest parts of the city lived a girl named Kate, 
who, at only fourteen years old, was the acknowledged 
“belle” of that evil place. 

She was large of her age, and handsome; and at all 
the dances and parties of the neighborhood, she was a 
sort of queen. 

At last a dance was to be given of unusual impor- 
tance, according to Kate’s standard; and she spent sev- 
eral days in arranging a dress for the occasion. What- 
ever happened, she said, she would not be outshone 
that night. 

The evening came, and she was the gayest of the gay. 
She led in the dance, and had more partners than any 
one else; also she drank more liquor. She had learned 
to depend on gin and whiskey, even from her unhappy 
babyhood, which had been drugged with it, and this 
night she drank an unusual amount. Partner after 
partner “treated” her, and then they praised the light 
in her eyes and the color on her cheeks. And the 
light in her eyes grew always brighter, and the color 
in her cheeks grew always deeper, as the wild night 
went on. 

At last the day broke—the sallow, winter day—and 
Kate went home, if that be home where is no peace, or 
love, or tender care; where God Himself is forgotten. 
A strange fire rioted in her veins as she walked along 
through the cheerless, dirty, wintry street. 

She got heme and went to bed, and the fire in her 
veins burned more and more fiercely. Then visions of 
awful horror came to her. Vile creepy things with 
forked tongues seemed crawling around her; horrible 
shapes that have no name gathered at her bed, and then 
came agonies that rent her stained soul from her stained 





his grayish-white hair falls in long locks down 
his neck. 


| 
Yet his movements are active and nervous, and 
he is constantly wheeling his chair suddenly and 


| quickly from one side of the open space to the 


body, and quenched the fire in her veins with the chill 
of death. 

And then came the inquest (for those who witnessed 
her awful agonies thought that some jealous rival had 
poisoned her, and sent for the coroner), and the verdict, 
“Died of Delirium Tremens,”’ and then the shameful 
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burial of this unblessed corpse that had been so fair a 
body once. 

The story is too terrible to tell, you say; and yet it is 
true—horribly true—and it carries its own warning. 

ss 
HEARING THE OTHER SIDE. 

Our English cousins, while visiting the United States, 
are frequently reminded of the struggle which separated 
the colonies from the mother country. But not all of 
our visiting cousins have the experience of an English 
gentleman who, in his travels around the world, re- 
cently found himself in Boston. 

Before leaving England his bishop, Dr. Frasier of 
Manchester, had advised him to visit the public schools 
in the United States, and especially praised those of 
Boston. So the English traveller took in two or three 
of these institutions of learning among the other sights 
of the city, and chanced to visit one of them during the 
hours devoted to history. 

The master’s class delighted him by their knowledge 
of facts, anecdotes and lineages familiar to him in Eng- 
lish History. But the recitation of the next class was 
in United States History. Patrick Henry’s patriotic 
speech in the Virginia Assembly was given with en- 
thusiasm, and George III. and Lord North were se- 
verely criticised. 

The class was called upon to read, and the piece se- 
lected happened to be that spirited, patriotic poem of 
Buchanan’s, ‘The Rising of 1776.”’ 'Thinking his English 
visitor might have had enough of this topic, the Princi- 
pal passed on to thenextroom. Here the recitation was 
also in United States History, and the English gentle- 
man listened to a narrative of Burgoyne’s ignominious 
campaign and surrender. Visiting another class the 
Englishman found himself in the midst of the Battle of 
Lexington, which was raging fiercely. 

This was too much for the Principal, who hastily re- 
treating with his guest, explained that they had stum- 
bled upon the ‘History morning.” 

The Englishman laughingly replied, ‘Well, well, it 
must be allowed that you teach your children patriot- 
ism here in the ‘States’ !’’ 

The remaining classes were upon more peaceful top- 
ics, and the visitor departed, expressing himself as very 
much pleased with all he had seen and heard, even 
though he had been peppered with shot from the can- 
non of the Revolution. 

_ re have nothing like this in all England,” he said, 
as he bade the Principal ‘‘good-morning.”’ 
+2 
A VARIABLE STAR. 

In the year 1572, a star suddenly blazed forth in the 
northern constellation Cassiopea that apparently had 
never been seen before. It was first observed by Tycho 
Brahe, a German astronomer, and had then reached 
the first magnitude, as the brightest stars are desig- 
nated. 

It increased rapidly in brilliancy until it surpassed 
Venus, and could be seen at noon-day. In ashorttime 
it gradually grew dim, and was supposed to have dis- 
appeared entirely. This was forty years before the dis- 
covery of the telescope. 

It has since been found by telescopic observers that 
ar of the 





the star is still visible in the same place, as as 
twelfth magnitude. 

The bright star excited great attention at the time 
of its appearance, and ancient astronomical records 
were searched to find out if any such star had been ob- 
served before. Curiously enough, in the years 945 and 
1264, brilliant stars were seen in the same constellation 
Cassiopea. 

If these were previous appearances of the same star, 
ther it would seem to be a variable star, with a period 
of about three hundred years. Variable stars include 
those that do not shine with a steady light, but are 
sometimes much brighter than at others, 

Some astronomers, counting back, have come to the 
conclusion that the star must have appeared in its 
brightest aspect about the time of the birth of Christ, 
and that it was possibly the Star in the East that point- 
ed out to the wise men “‘where the young child was.” 
On this account it is sometimes called the Star of Beth- 
lehem. 

The most interesting theory in regard to this wonder- 
ful star is, that it may be expected at any time. If it is 
a variable, with a period of about three hundred years, 
it is now due, and the probability is that it will appear 
in its old place in Cassiopea hetween the present time 
and 1885. This constellation is easily found, forit takes 
the form ofa chair or the letter ‘‘w,”’ and itis so far North 
that, in this latitude, it is visible all night. 





+e 
MATHEMATICS AND GEOLOGY. 

Prof. Thomson, the acknowledged master of applied 
mathematics in Great Britain, startled the geologists a 
few years ago, by affirming that they must restrict the 
long terms in geology, for the earth’s age could not ex- 
ceed a hundred million years, and had not, perhaps, 
reached fifty million. He computed the age, by mathe- 
matical laws, from three different kinds of data—the 
effect of the tides on the carth’s motion, the sun’s heat, 
and the cooling of the earth’s internal heat. 


Prof. Huxley, and some of bis associates, protested 
that the mathematician’s conclusions could not be ac- 
But since then they have admitted 
their force, and the claims of untold ages for the forma- 


cepted as certain. 


tion of single strata have been modified or abandoned. 


The mathematicians are pushing their victory farther, 
and now assert that the so-called Uniformitarian 
theory, which Mr. Lyell spent his life in demonstrating, 


forces which are now operating to change the earth’s 


surface operated in the same way in the earliest ages. 
The mathematicians 


swept over the carth with prodigious power. 
The denudation of strata, hitherto unaccounted for 
can be easily explained by such action. 


new-born humility. 
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WHAT HE THOUGHT. 


William Hunt, the artist, when about fifty-four years 
old, looked twenty years older. A long gray beard gave 
Strangers naturally fell into 


him this aged appearance. 


assert that these forces have 
changed greatly; that the moon, for instance, was once 
much nearer the earth, and the tides, dependent on its 
action, must have been hundreds of feet in height, and 


It is evident 
that geology is not yet one of the exact sciences, and 
perhaps its arrogant tone may yet be tempered by a 


= 


joyed this, and used to tell an anecdote illustrating how 
he was misjudged, which Dr. Angell publishes in his 
*Records”’ of the artist. 

He gave an exhibition in his studio. There were a 
good many oil-paintings, besides a great number of 
charcoal sketches. The latter covered one side of the 
studio, which was a large room. 

A stranger was noticed looking at the pictures, who, 
after making a broad sweep of his eye over the whole 
collection, asked of a companion,— 

“Ts the man who did all these pictures here?” 

“Yes, that’s the artist there,’’ said the friend, point- 
ing to Mr. Hunt. 

‘*What, you don’t mean to say that old feller in the 
corner there did all these pictures?” 

“Yes, that’s the artist.” 

“Wal,” said the stranger, ‘‘he’s had time enough to 
do *em in.” 


—>—____—— 
“THAT EVERLASTING SMILE.” 
In drawing those characters which amuse readers, 
Dickens seems to have relied as much on his eyes 
as on his imagination. One familiar with his works 
says, again and again, as he meets with some odd 
person, “He seems us if he had just stepped out of 
one of Dickens’s books!” 
Few readers of ‘Christmas Carols’? have failed to 
laugh at that photographic epithet, ‘‘In came Mrs. Fezz- 
wig, one vast, substantial smile.” ‘How pat!” they 
have commented; “why, I’ve seen just such a smile.” 
Dickens painted what he had seen. 
An anecdote—a true story—which comes to us from 
the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, brings out one of 
those smiles. 
Mrs. Stone formerly had a servant whose beaming, 
happy face was a delight and a benediction. She mar- 
ried a good fellow, went West, and after a few years, 
died. The husband, knowing the interest felt in her by 
her former mistress, wrote to inform her of his wife’s 
death and of his great loss. He spoke of her pleasant 
ways, of how much she had been to him, and said, 
“Now that she has gone, that everlasting smile of hers 
will haunt me till I die.”’ 
+o, 
“THAT HAT.” 
The war of 1812 was the fulfilment of Dr. Franklin’s 
prophecy. Some one remarked to the philosopher 
that “the war of Independence was successfully closed.” 
“Say rather,” he replied, “the war of the Revolu- 
tion. The war for Independence is yet to be fought.” It 
was fought during 1812—15, and our gallant navy won 
most of the laurels. One of the most brilliant of its 
victories was that of the Constitution, commanded by 
Capt. Hull, over the Guerriere, commanded by Capt. 
Dacres. An anecdote, told by Prof. Symington in his 
biographical sketch of Samuel Lover, exhibits a pleas- 
ant feature in the fight: 
Captains Hull and Dacres were personal acquain- 
tances before the war—their ships happening to be 
together in the Delaware. The captains met at a party 
and had some conversation in regard to the merits of 
their respective navies. 
Hull was lively and good-humored. When they spoke 
of what would happen if, in the event of war, they 
should come in collision, Hull said, ‘Take care of that 
ship of yours, if ever I catch you in the Constitution !” 
Dacres laughed and offered a handsome bet that, if 
ever they did meet as antagonists, his friend would find 
out his mistake. Hull refused a money wager, but ven- 
tured to stake on the issue—a hat. 
Years after this the conjectured encounter did occur; 
and when, after a ——— fight in which the English 
frigate became a wreck upon the waters, Capt. Dacres 
came on board the Constitution and offered his sword 
to Hull, who was waiting to shake hands with him,— 
“No, sir,” said Hull, “I will not take a sword from 
one who knows so well how to use it, but I'll trouble 
you for that hat!” 


5 AN ALLEGORY. 
A lawyer, an enthusiastic admirer of the late Thomas 
J. Crittenden of Kentucky, contributes to the Spring- 
ficld Republican an anecdote illustrating his extraordi- 
nary power over a jury: 

Mr. Crittenden was engaged in defending a man who 
had been indicted for a capital offence. After an elab- 
orate and powerful defence, he closed his effort by the 
following striking and beautiful pom | ~ 
“When God, in His eternal counsel, conceived the 
thought of man’s creation, He called to Him the three 
ministers who wait constantly upon His throne—Justice, 
Truth, and Mercy—and thus addressed them: ‘Shall 
we make man?’ 
“Then said Justice, ‘O God! make him not, for he 
will trample upon thy laws.’ Truth madeanswer also, 
O God! make him not; for he will pollute thy sanc- 
tuaries.’ 
“But Mercy, dropping upon her knees, and looking 
up through her tears, exclaimed, ‘O God! make him. 
I will watch over him and surround him with my care 
through all the dark paths which he may have to tread.’ 
Then God made man, and said to him, ‘O man! thou 
art the child of Mercy; go and deal with thy brother.’”’ 
The jury, when he finished, was in tears, and, against 
evidence and what must have been their own convic- 
tions, brought in a speedy verdict of not guilty. 
———_+or——_ 
A MINIATURE LADY. 
Madame Yosheda, the wife of the Japanese Minister 
at Washington, is so beautiful and so small that the 
Republican of that city thinks her appropriate place 
would be in a dainty glass case: 
No taller than a child of ten, she has all the charms 
and graces in miniature, and her perfect little Japanese 
beauty is always offset by the most perfect toilets. 
French taste and fingers dress her after the most ap- 
proved manner, and from her own country she brings 
stuffs, brocades and embroideries unattainable and un- 
namable in our dry goods trade. 
The perfect oval of her face, with its clear cream com- 
plexion and half-opened black eyes, is surmounted by 
masses of blue black hair that give her a strangely dig- 
nified and stately mien. 
Perched on the edge of one of the superb ebony and 
brocade chairs of her long drawing-room, with her tiny 
slippers not touching the floor, she is one of the most 
charming little figures to be seen, and Washington will 
miss one of its prettiest pets when the diminutive lady 
has gone. 





must be given up. This theory claimed that the same 





IN BY ONE. 

Years ago, Marcus Morton, the Democratic candidate, 
was chosen Governor of Massachusetts by one vote. 
The old Whig party, which for years had furnished the 
State with Governors, had the honesty to count its op- 
ponent in and its own man out, on a majority of one. 
An old story illustrates the wit of the Governor by one: 
After his retirement from office Gov. Morton was 
coming to Boston from a neighboring town in a train 
which was late. It was half-past twelve o’clock, and a 
lady who was anxious to be in Boston inquired of the 
Governor what time, in his opinion, the train would 
reach the station. Taking out his watch, and with a 
twinkle in his eye, he replied, “I generally get in by 
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the mistake of thinking him an old man. Mr. Hunt en 
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made herself a favorite in Washington society, not alone 
by her snowy complexion, gray-blue eyes and golden hair, 
but as well by her cups of chocolate. The Mexican min- 
ister used to say that in his own land no beverage was so 
delicious, It was made of the best already sweetened choc- 
olate, broken and placed in a warm spot to melt. When 
afterward put into a farina kettle, boiling milk was poured 
upon it, and from the moment when the first drop of 
milk touched it until it was done it was stirred. It was 
allowed to boil for several minutes, and when it was 
served in delicate cups it was thick and almost jelly-like, 
and was capped with whipped cream. This is the way that 
Baker's vanilla chocolate should always be prepared. 








VISITORS, independently of any 
intention to purchase, are invited to 
the Establishment of 

Mr. THEODORE B. STARR, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 

between 25th and 26th Streets, 
New York. 

The Salesrooms occupy three floors. 
The first exhibits every variety of 
Solid Silverware of unique designs, 
Foreign and American Watches, etc. 
The second comprises one of the most 
extensive stocks in this country of 
choice Diamond Fewelry, of original 
designs, finest Solitaire and critic- 
ally matched Diamonds, rare Pearls, 
Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, and 
other precious stones, Gold Fewelry 
in novel designs, at close prices. In 
the third is displayed a choice collec- 
tion of French Clocks, artistic Bronz- 
es, Mantel Sets, etc., and decorative 
Porcelain of the Royal Worcester, 
Minton, and other favorite wares, in 
Vases, Plaques, etc. 








WHAT ORGAN SHALLI BUY? 


If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 

If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 

If you want the best Organ for the Church; 

If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 

If you want an Organ containing only useful Stops; 

If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORCAN! 


containing the celebrated Carpenter Organ Action. 
The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action received the 
highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed. 

sk your dealer for the instrument, and tell him you 
will be satisfied with no other. Catalogues free to all. 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 








New American Industry. 


Our friends may be interested to know the history of 
the celebrated Griffin Scroll Saw Blades. About four 
years ago, Mr. Giriffin, an enterprising machinist in New 
Hampshire, became interested in scroll sawing. Having 
occasion to use the regular Paris saw blade, the idea oc- 
curred to him, “Why cannot I make a better blade?” He 
thought about it, and after nearly a year’s experiment- 
ing he produced and patented the best scroll saw blade 
ever made, 

Their popularity has grown each year, so that they now 
have a national reputation, At first the trade were slow 
to take hold of the Griffin blades, but they soon saw that 
they must keep them, as the boys always called for the 
Griffin blades, and wouldn’t take any other kind. Very 
few of the foreign blades are now imported into this 
country. Already we are now exporting the Griffin 
blades to Europe. The following letters (and we have 
received thousands of the same character) will explain 
why these Griffin blades are so popular: 

Richmond, Ky., April, 1881. 
PERRY MASON & Co.: 

Dear Sirs,—The Griftin saws are the finest in the coun- 
try. 1 would rather have one Griffin blade than two 
dozen of the Paris blades. W. B. DENNIS. 

WE GUARANTEE 
that one Griffin Blade will outlast any four of the foreign 
blades, besides cutting twice as fast. 





BEST. 
STRONGEST. 















GRIFFINS 
PATENT 
Saw BLades. 





FASTEST CUTTING. 
ys SWARPEST TEETH. 
ee 

We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, as follows: 
Sizes from 1 to 6, inclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or $1.25 
for 12 dozen; Nos.7 to 10, inclusive, 20 cents per dozen, 
or $1.50 for 12 dozen. 

A Special Offer. 

We wish as many as possible to test the Paris blades 
by the side of the Griffin blades, in order that you may 
form your own opinion. 
THE OFFER. 


On receipt ot 24 Cents in stamps we will send you by 
mail 12 Griffin Blades, 
12 Paris Blades, 
1 Beautiful Design worth 15 cts. 


OMNOURWNH — 








PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—You will find the Griffin Scroll Saw Blades for 
sale at the principal Hardware Stores. In case you do 
not find them at your village store, you can tell your 
dealer that he can get them for you by sending directly 
to us, or he can send his order to the MILLER’S FALLS 
CO., 74 Chambers Street, New York, whom we have ap- 
pointed as our Special Wholesale Agents. 
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“OUR CONTINENT” 


—THE NEW— 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


CONDUCTED BY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” “Bricks Without Straw,” 
“Figs and Thistles,” etc., assisted by 


DANIEL G. BRINTON AND ROBERT S, Davis. 


Contents of No. 1. 


Under Green Apple Boughs, - - Helen Campbe 
esigns by Fred. Schell and Howard Pyle. ae 

Engravings by Lauderbach and Fred. Jue 

Love's Only Change (poem), George P; 

Marsh Song. = - e 

My Great-aunt Eliz 

The Still Hour, 


ngling. 
arsons Lathrop 
Sidney Lanier 
rv. D. G. Brinton 
- Rev. J. L, Russell 
6 Louis C, Tiffany & Co. 
Associated Artists, N. Y. 
UWonald G: Mitenell 


abeth, - - o 


From Lobby to Peak, 


Ik Marvel. 
Hon. George H. Boker 
Rebecca Harding Davis 
- Helen Campbell 


Dawn (poem), - - = 

A Day in Tadousac, 

The Household, - 

ey Oe. Name— 

siterature and Lucre—Science Jottings, ete. 

When Shall a Child Begin School? Willan Raa 
Provost University of Penna. 


Fiction, - - - = F a - Ya oah Porter 
resident of Yale College. 
econ. , icin 
mpressions (poem with autograph), - Osear Wilde 
An Unexpected Result, - - K.P Roe 


om poten Connie Moulton 
20st his Crown (poem), J. T. Trowbridge 
us by A. Fredericks. ai 
Fairy Pipes and Early Smokers, E. A. Barber 
Jesigns by G. Clements, 
Engravings by L. Faber. 
Rural Improvement, - Hon, B. G. Northrop 
Our Society, - - Louise Chandler Moulton 
A Glorious Rabbit Hunt, - =  » John Habberton 
Art e aa. ~ fate Field 
n Lighter Vein, ~ ~ - - Max Adeler 
Design by J. H. Mitchell, 


With the first number of “OUR CONTINENT” will be 
iven a fine steel-plate Engraving, by Emily Sartain, of 
Ibion W, Tourgee, the author of “A Fool's Errand,” 
etc., of a size suitable for insertion as a frontispiece in his 
works. Appended to the engraving is a fac-simile of his 
autograph and an extract from his writings. 

“OUR CONTINENT” is now for sale by all News Dealers, 
Booksellers, Postmasters and Railroad News Agents. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Subscription Terms: $4.00 a 
year: $2.00 for six months, invariably in advance. 
Mailed postage free. Money sent by registered letter or 
money order will be at our risk, 

Specimen copies free to any address. 

Trade supplied by,all the news companies at 734 cents a 
copy. 

All correspondence should be addressed 


“Our Continent” Publishing Oo., 
CHESTNUT AND ELEVENTH Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


EUROPE!!! 


_Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, April 
27th,June 8th, and July Ist, 1882. Full particulars in special 
Pamphlet, sent free onapplication. Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers, Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 
Cook’s &xcursionist, with Maps, by n ail 10 cents. 
Y SON, 261 Y. WY. 
ll. 


THOS, COOK & sroadw N. 
€ BARATTONI, Manager. moO. Box l 
NOVELLO! 


y P.O. Box 16 

DITSON & CO. are the sole agents for the United 
States for the magnificent Novello List of Oratorios, Op- 
eras, Glees, Part Songs, &c. The separate Anthems, Cho- 
ruses, or Glees, cost 6cts. to Wets. each. and are very 
largely used for occasional singing. The following are 
excellent and practical instructiy e works, and are called 
“Primers,” but are really a great deal more: 


Now and Then (poem), 
How the fing 1 
Desigr 














- Rudiments of Music. By Cummings, . $ 50 
2. Art of Piano Playing. By Pauer. - 10 
3. The Organ. By Stainer. . ° ‘i - 
4. Singing. By Randegger. > ‘ 2.00 
5. Musical Forms. By Paucr. .« « « 100 
6. Harmony. ByStainer. . . - _60 
7. Instrumentation. By Prout. ° 1,00 
8. Violin. ByTours. . . . > « «5 ae 
9. Musical Terms. By Stainer. ° . ae 
0. Composition. By Stainer. « ° ° - 10 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Clenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N, CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any 








SKIN DISEASES. 
3 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York 


address on receipt of price, and 











FATHER KEMBP, 
Originator of the world-renowned “Old- Folks Con 


certs,” and proprietor of the popular boot and shoe 
store, 1090 Washington Street, Boston, 


TESTIFIES 
by the following letter to the benefit he received from 
using Hood’s Sarsaparilla: 


BosTON, MASS., Jan. 16, 1882. 


reparation has done so much for 
ain from sending you y simple, 
unsolicited testimony. In my travels through this coun- 
try and Europe, and giving two concerts per day for 
more than —— years, I found at last my health became 
soimpaired that I had to giveitup. That was fifteen years 
ago. Since that time until last summer (when I com- 
menced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla), I had scarcely seen 
a wellday. Dangerous symptoms, with constant roarin 
in the head, abcesses forming with fearful suffering unt 
they would break, and then only a temporary relief until 
another would form. My legs from the ankle to knee 
would swell and all turn black; in fact, I suffered all that 
man could suffer, and live. I consulted the most eminent 

hysicians in the country, and could get norelief. A 
Frignd prevailed on me to try your preparation. I did so. 
Result: to-day am a well man; no pain or ails; and can 
do as much work, feel as fresh. as forty years ago. Iam 
well known through the country, and would be willing to 
answer any letter of inquiry as regards my case. Re- 
spectfully yours, FATHER KEMP, Originator of the “Old- 
Folks Concerts,” and sixty-one years old. 

A medicine, like other things, can be fairly judged only 
by the results which follow its use. A simple statement 
of facts, together with an examination of the article, se- 
cures the confidence of every individual in the real merit 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla. If you are not well, try this pop- 
ular medicine. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Made by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. $1; 6 for $5. 
Sold by druggists. Fuller & Fuller, Chicago; Richardson 


Gentlemen,—Y our 
me, that I cannot re 





PERRY MASON & CO. 


& Co., St. Louis; Redington & Co., San Francisco. 
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(For the Companion.) 


MY LADY’S BRIDAL. 


More than two hundred years ago 

When the second Charles over En; gland reigned, 
And held gay court to reverse the slow, 

Stern habits of life that the Puriti uns fe igned,— 
Some strange things happened. Whitehall was 

One nis vlit, and a bright throng gathered there 
To witness a wedding. And think of it— 

The bride and groom were a baby pair! 





Or if not just babies, the bride had seen 
But eleven years of childish life, 
And my Lord Clanearty was not fifteen 
When they made L ady ’Lizabeth his wife, 
“My faith? ‘laughed Charles, in a kingly sport, 
“Here's a chapter from fairy- -land under our eyes. 
Titania and Oberon come to Court! 
A comedy this Master Shakespeare would prize. 


“Sir priest, we await you, the hour grows late. 
My Lord’ Clane arty to-night will wed 
Lady *Lizabeth Spencer (a noble mate)! 
But ‘tis time for babies to be a-bed!” 
The throng of nobles and kinsfolk pressed 
‘Toward the altar-rails, where the pair stood still 
In a childish awe, by the priest were blesse« 
Then they kissed and they parted, as lovers. will, 





My lady went back to her sampler and book, 

And Was sometimes naughty and sometimes good,— 
Was a child, in short, while my Lord betook 

Himself unto pleasure—as lordlings would, 
So the years passed on, half a score or more, 

Whitehall had changed, for King Charles was dead, 
And his brother, King James, toa foreign shore 

From the wrath of the pe ople and Parliament fled, 


Some brave hearts followed. The exiled king 
lad friends in defiance of England's laws, 
And Clanearty deemed it but a little thing 
To risk life and wealth in his sovercign’s cause, 
My lady’s father, Lord Sunderland, lair 
All his false devotion at William's feet; 
What cared he for truth, or a trust betrayed ? 
Wealth, titles, and honor made life complete. 





At the hopeless close of the aS ish war, 
When estates were lost, and a pri 
On Clanearty’s head; and to France once more 

Went James, in dishonor, defeat, and debt;— 
My Lord doffed doublet and silken be se 
And dressed him sadly in sober 
And in such disguise sought to brave hie foes, 
And win his wife from her home away. 


Did he think she loved him? Tlow could he know ? 
They were children both on that long-gone nig cits 
Yet who knew what tenderness lay below 
The hidden memory, sweet and bright? 
“It is worth the trying, at least,” he thoug lit, 
“Or is life worth nothing to such as me 
Is a marriage-service to count for naught 
My love, and Lt never thy lover to be?” 





was set 








It was night when he came to my lady’s door, 
Sut she weleomed him, atl stie dressed his wound, 
And the love he had craved willia heart so sore 
avy ready and waiting for him, he found, 
They were happy with never a thought of fear; 
‘Iwas my lady's brother that worked the woe 
By a hasty message for William's car,— 
Lord Spencer, who struck ata fallen foe! 


From the clinging arms ofa tender wife 
To the London ‘Tower thro’ the Traitor’s Gate, 
It was hard to pass; but the times were rife 
With just such partings. His hapless fate 
She strove to share, since she might net save; 
But they thrust her back in her bitter grief— 
They whispered of seatfolds A traitor’s gre paver 
For her lord! O God! “twas be yond belict 


The mothe r who bore him—the wife who loved— 
{ their bitter sorrow what tongue can tel 
The ir gr ie ‘f and their tears might the stones have moved 
Unto pity for him whom they loved so well 
How, then, could the generous-heart a king 
Be cruel and hard unto such as these ? 
“As we hope for merey we merey bring 
Unto those who suffer, our Lord to please.” 





Eyzhene te thought it, for good and great 
s William the Third, So he pardoned him 
W ho had plotted against his life and siate 
For the sake of the mother, whose cyes were dim,— 
For the sake of Elizabeth tender and truc 
To her lord through the long and lonely years, 
For the sake of his own wife, perhaps, who knew 
Hlow to love in silence, and hope through tears, 





Yet was England no longer iv fitting pli ce 
For him who had plotted “gainst Eng 
But the sweet content on Elizabeth's face 
Proved the grief of exile had lost its sting. 
So my lady's bridal was kept at last, 
After loss, and trial, and bitter pain. 
The love that can w ault, though _ youre glide past, 
Is love that is never given in ve 
Donotiy HOLROYD. 





ul’s king, 


- ~@> 
For the Companton, 
REVEALED TO HIM. 

One of the most powerful illustrations of the 
fact that a careful attention to the duties which 
the Christian religion enjoins, will lead the heart 
to a love for that religion, is found in the life of 
Henry Martyn. 

This modern Paul, when a young man 
scorner of every truth that Christianity presents, 
and of every obligation which its teachings im- 
pose. ‘The solicitude of his family, and the ad- 
vice of friends alike, failed to turn his mind toward | 
the serious affairs of life. 

When nineteen years old he experienced a severe 
shock in the death of his tather. Hard study, in- 
stead of proving a relief, only increased the pain. 
Partly through the wishes of his friends, and part- 
ly because it seemed a fitting thing to do, 
up his Bible and began to read it. 

The Acts of the Apostles seemed to him the 
most amusing part of the book, and he began his 
reading with it. It interested him. He 
vered. ” 


he took 


perse- 


Prayer then appealed to his reason as an appro- 
priate accompaniment for his daily reading; and in 
astudied, precomposed way, he offered prayer. He 
then began to take part in the daily and weekly 
services in the chapel. The anthems and glorias 
took on a new meaning. He was charmed by 
their beauty. 

Following this line of formal observance of the 
exterior forms of religion, he soon found a deep 
interest growing in his heart for the spirit of wor- 
ship. Within the year the indifferent and skepti- 
cal Cambridge student was transformed into the 
earnest, zealous, devoted Martyn, 
self-sacrificing toil is to-day one of the most con- 


vincing testimonies of the beneficence of Christian- | 


ity, as exemplified in the men who sincerely ac- 


cept its teachings, and make them the su.preme law | 


of their lives. 


, Was a} 


whose life of 


COMPANION. 





Martyn “did the will” of his God, and that | 
whichis Divine in Christianity was revealed to his 
soul, as Christ has promised to those who are 
obedient. 


+r —— 


WHAT HE DID. 

“Tt is the unexpected that always happens.’’ The 
phrase includes in its prophecy men as well as events. 
Our friend disappoints us by doing something we did | 
not think he could or would do. It may be something | 
better or worse than we thought him capable of, but— 
it was so unexpected. 

A man may be to his friends what he is not to his | 
valet—a hero, They may admire him, while his ser- 
vants do not. But the valet and the servants are the 
only persons, unless he is married to an appreciative 
woman, who are never surprised, let him turn out as he 
may. 





Carlyle’s “bonnie little woman,” Jeannie, was never 
surprised at the upheavals of her husband’s genius. 
He was not much thought of as a young man, and no 
great things were expected of him. 
her marriage with the son of the Scotch peasant that | 
the world began to admire him. She used to give a lit- | 
tle half-scornful laugh and say, ‘They tell me things as | 
if they were new that I found out years ago.” 


It was long after 


| 

| 
The Rey. Sydney Smith was one of these disappoint- | 
ing men, because his life was full of the unexpected, 
In London he was regarded as a clerical jester and a 
fashionable Wit. He was much sought for at dinner- 
tables, where laughter promotes digestion. His literary 
frie nds valued him as an Edinburgh Reviewer, who 
had the courage of his opinions and the art to put them 
in telling arguments and exemplifying examples. 

But neither society nor friends were prepared to sec 
the clergyman, whose fl: ushe +s of merriment ‘‘were wont 
to set the table in a roar,” turn up in an out-of-the-way | 
hamlet, as ‘‘village parson, village doctor, village com- 
forter, village magistrate.’’ Yet the fashionable diner- | 
out, the petted wit of the metropolis, went to a crude 
place in Yorkshire, and made himself serviceable to 
peasants, farmers and such like 

So popular did this city-loving parson become among | 
his obtuse parishioners, as crude as their clay soil was 
stiff, that the old ck of the parish, who thought 
every one who came from London a fool, said to him, 
“But you I do zee, Mr. Smith, be no fool.” 

The wit was not well-off in this world’s goods, for the 
living was not one of the best. But he managed his do- 
mestic cares as if he had been educated to make both 
ends meet. 

Ife could not afford to send his son to school, so he | 
turned schoolmaster to educate him. His wife turned | 
schoolmistress to educate his daughters, as he could not | 














afford a governess. The land attached to the living was 
| 8o poor that no one would hire it. 
er 
nips 

He liked a bright light in his study, and delighted in 
seeing his house illuminated. But his small income 
would not permit the use of such costly luminaries as 
he had been accustomed to in London. So he made a 
hundred little tin lamps and filled them with mutton- | 
fat. | 

The furniture was not sufficient for his family. He | 
bought a load of pine-boards, took a carpenter who | 
came to him begging, put him in the barn, and said,—- 

“Jack, furnish my house.” 


Smith turred farm- 
und tilled it himself, and raised good crops of tur- 








There are several lessons to be learned from this epi- 
sode in the life of the witty Sydney. One is, that it is 
never known what stuff is in a man until he is put 
where the demand is made upon him for all sorts of 
lumber. 


| 
Then the unexpected happens. 

Another lesson, however, is the most important for | 
youth to learn, It is that when a man is put in a place 
which he don’t like, the first thing for him to do is to | 
learn to like it. And the best way to do that is to adapt | 
himself to it by putting soul and body into his work. 
One day brilliant essayist will show in words, 
what many have found in fact, the clevating influence of | 
drudgery. 


some 


-- +O 


LIFE WITHOUT FOOD. 

Says Dr. James Tyson (Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia), 
“The length of time during which human life continues | 
without food is influenced by so many causes—as tem 
perature, supply of water, ete.—that it is | 
only possible to state it approximately at from five to | 





obesity, 


eight days.’’ The Tanner experiment showed that med- 
ical experts had been at fault in this matter. Tanner's | 
case called attention to several other instances of en- | 
foreed fasting extending through several weeks. | 

In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journai, Dr. | 
Noyes, of the Board of Health, Oshkosh, Wis., gives | 
an account of a man officially visited by him, who had 
taken no food for forty-five days, or water—except to 
wash his mouth—for nineteen days; in fact, being una- 
ble to swallow either during these respective periods. 
| Nor, indeed, do we see any physiological improbability 
in this, since experiments prove that dogs can live with- 
out food from thirty to thirty-five days. 


During such fasting the person draws on his own 
| substance, but first on his fat. Hence, very fat animals | 
| will live nearly twice as long as animals in an average 
| condition. Adult age, also, is favorable to endurance, 
| old doves living longer than young ones in the propor- 

| tion of thirteen to three. So, too, constitutional vigor 
and high health sustain one, where persons of low vi- 
tality would soon break down. 

In the case of human beings, the moral condition is | 
| an important element of difference. The imagination | 
alone can killa healthy man. Mental depression will | 
often render a slight attack of disease fatal. 

The stimulus of hope is more potent to a patient than | 
medicine; indeed, it is one of the best of medicines. | 
also, is a powerful will. Among those who have | 
died in famine, doubtless many might have survived, 
could they have seen hope ahead, or been persons of | 
resolute wills. 

Few could expect to live without food as long as Dr. | 
Tanner lived. He was of mature age, well developed, 
of strong constitution, of wonderful will, and full of 
faith in his success. But it may be well to have it gen- | 
erally understood, that it is physiologically possible for 
a man to live without food from one to five weeks. 





Bo, 
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FLOGGING AN INDIAN. 

One rainy afternoon, five or six Oregon pioneers were 
seated around a rusty old stove, gossiping about old 
times. One of them told the story of a first settler of | 
Corvallis, Benton County, who came into the country | 
about 1845. 
ley, Klick-i-tats and Calapooyas, and only two cr three | 
white families. The old man used to leave home for a 
week at a time to work in Oregon City. He had to 
walk the sixty miles there and back, and pack flour and 
| bacon on his back. 





“Did the Indians show themselves at the | 
he was gone? 

“Once a pack of them went to the cabin and were 
very saucy, finding only the old lady at home. They 
| crowded into the house and began to help themselves to 


cabin while 


| whatever they could lay their hands upon, but the old 
| lady took the axe and made them clear out. 


| you in hand.’ 


| try?” 


| amuse themselves without doing work,” 
| Zehowa, I added,— 


. | lives? 


| citing, and it comes from Cattaraugus, 


There were plenty of Indians in the val- | 


| phe 
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“When the old man came home, she told him about 

kept out of sight, and in a day or two back 
came the Indians. The redskin they called the chief | 
came into the cabin and began to lay hold of anything 
he fancied. 

“Then the old man walked quietly into the doorway 
with his rifle on his arm. He looked the chief up and 
down, and then said to his wife,— 

***Do you see that bunch of twigs over the fire-place? 
You take them and go through that fellow while the 
twigs hold together! 

**He then made a step towards the Indian, and said, 
‘You raise a finger against that woman, and I’ll take 


= 





“The old lady took the twigs and used them lustily on 
the Indian’s back. She actually beat him round the 
house till there wasn’t a whole twig in the bunch. 

“You should have seen the crowd of twenty or thirty 
Indians standing there, fairly in ecstasies of laughter to 
see the white squaw flog the chief. He made the quick- 
est time on record back to their camp as soon as she let 
him go, and that crowd never bothered that cabin again.”’ 


—~>—-—— 








For the Companion. 
THE SPHINX OF ICE. 
“Tiow many lives, as time passes on, are lost in seek- 
ing this strange secret of the Northwest Passage! “— 
| Morning Journal. 


With dark, with frost, with silence for her shrine, 
Girt by her ghastly realms of death, despair, 
She reigns in solitude, contented there, 

A goddess beautiful and saturnine. 

Round her vast huddling bergs of frozen brine 
Jut from the bitten North’s gray spectral air; 
Above her weird auroras leap and flare, 

And like swords’ points the acute stars ever shine. 





And venturous mariners, through weary years, 
Push up their bold bark, eager to discern 
Her great pale shape, her secret to entice, 
Till boty et numb, doomed, with half-insensate ears 
wy ar jong, terrible lz uughte r, pealing ste rn, 
In arctic mockery, from the Sphinx of Ice 
DGAR F AW CETT. 
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IN A HAREM. 

In Arabia the town ladies of social position seldom 
dress, unless they wish to show their silks and jewels 
to a visitor, who, of course, is one of their own sex. 
Then they make an elaborate toilette, smearing their 
faces with carmine, and blackening the borders of the 
eyes with kohl. Toan European lady their rich clothes, 
of silk interwoven with gold, 
of splendid shapelessness. 


present the appearance 
The principal garment re- 
sembles a magnificent sack, and is worn without any 
fastening at the waist, thus effectually hiding the figure. 


Gold chains studded with turquoises and pearls are | 


worn on the neck and head. A -nose ring, two inches | 
in diameter,—the larger the ring the higher the social 


| rank,—hangs from the left nostril, and to it is attached 


a knob of gold and turquoises. When eating or drink- 
ing, it is taken out and left dangling by its chain. 

These ladies think perfect happiness and dignity con- 
sists in sitting still. Conversation is dull, for they know 
little and see less. Here is a sample of a conversation 
between Lady Blunt, an English lady, and the wives of 
one of the principal men of Hail, Zehowa, a daughter of 
the chief wife, being the spokesman : 

“What do you do all day long?” 

“We live in the kasr (castle).”’ 

“Don’t you go out at all?” 

“No, we always stay in the kasr.”’ 

“Then you never ride as we do?” 

*“No, we have no mares to ride.” 

‘What a pity! and don’t you ever go into the coun- 





“Oh no, of course not.” 

“But to pass the time, what do you do?” 

“We do nothing.” 

Here a sharp black boy interrupted us, “O Khatun, 
these are daughters of sheykhs, they have no work—no 
work at all to do, don’t you understand?” 

“Of course, I understand perfectly; but they might 
and turning to 








“Don’t you even look at the horses?” 

“No, we do nothing. 

“T should die if I did nothing. When I am at home 
I always walk round the first thing in the morning to 
look at my horses. How do you manage to spend your 

“We sit.” 

Sitting in absolute idleness is the highest idea of hap- 
piness which these ladies of the harem can imagine. 


~@> — 


IN A HURRY. 

The latest bear story is also the freshest and most ex- 
N. Y., where 
they seem to have lively times with bears. A lumber- 
man named Ike Ililler tracked a bear to its den, and 
then informed some mill hands in the vicinity, two of 
whom, George and Tom Quaintance, started with him 
to capture bruin. One carried a shot gun, another an 
axe and the third a pistol. 


The den was a triangular inclosed by the trunks of 
three large trees which had blown down. The three 
men approached from different directions. Un reach- 
ing the spot, George Quaintance : said, in a whisper,— 

“Stand still, boy s! I-see his eyes! 

“No you don’t,’ ’ whispered Ike Hiller; 
his eyes lookin’ straight at me. 

“What’s the matter with you fellers?” said 
Quaintance. “Here he is lookin’ 
der this log.”’ 

George put his gun up and took aim. 

*Don’t shoot!” said Ike. * Y ou won't hit him i in a vi- 
tal part, and he'll come te arin’ out on top of me. 

“He'll come a plungin’ on to me, you better say,”’ in- 
sisted Tom. 

“Well, Lsee his eyes, and I’m goin’ to shoot,” said 
George. 

Jang went the gun. The next minute out from under 
the leg next to Tom, rushed an immense bear. It 
rushed at him. He dropped his axe. 

“Didn't I tell you so?” he howled, and away he 
went toward the mill, with the bear after him. 

He hadn’t made ten jumps before another bear sprang 
out from under the tree next to Ike Hiller, and rushed 
at Ike. He threw his revolver at it. 

“What did I tell you?” he yelled to George, and 
away he went, with the bear close behind. 

When George Quaintance recove red from his aston- 
ishment, he made up his mind to investigate. Te was 


** cause I see 


Ton 
at me right from un- 











sure he had seen the eyes of a bear when he fired. 

He looked over into the inclosure. There lay a big 
bear dead. George returned to the mill. Ike 
had been there some time. 
race. 


Their bears had given up the 
The carcass of the dead bear was taken away. 
en nt 
COLORS OF THE SKY. 
Sir John Lubbock, in a recent address, gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of the colors of the sky at morning 


| and evening: 


Tyndall has taught us that the blue of the sky is due 
to the reflection of the blue rays by the minute particles 
floating in the atmosphere. “Now, if from the white 
light of the sun the blue rays are thus selected, those 
which are transmitted will be yellow, orange and red. 
Where the distance is short, the transmitted light will 
appear yellowish. 
ut as the sun sinks toward the horizon the atmos- 


and Tom | 


| 
la 
r 
| 


| 
| 





of the scattering particles. They weaken in succession 
the violet, the indigo, the blue, and even disturb the 
proportions of green. 

The transmitted light under such circumstances must 
pass from yellow through orange to red, and thus, while 
we at nvon are admiring the deep blue of the sky, the 
same rays, robbed of their blue, are elsewhere lighting 
up the evening sky with all the glories of sunset. 
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DEMOCRATS, AND UNTRUTHFUL. 

Sir John Lubbock is a London banker and scientist. 
He is as much interested in ants as in ledgers. For 
years he has been investigating the nature and habits of 
these industrious but pugnacious insects, several colo- 
nies of which he keeps in his study. Among the curi- 
ous facts which his studies have brought to light there 
is one over which the republican leaders of Europe 
should rejoice. Sir John has discovered that even ants 
are susceptible to the influence of democratic ideas, 
when they become acquainted with them. If an ant’s 
nest loses its queen and gets accustomed to living with- 
out one, nothing will induce it to admit a queen, even 
for a day. 


In one case, Sir John & xhibited a queen toa queenless 
nest, for three days. To guard her majesty from the 
fierceness of the nascent democracy, and to accustom 
them to the sight of royalty, he confined her in a wire 
cage. But the moment she was introduced into the 
nest, the ants ruthlessly killed her. Evidently they re- 
garded her as an expensive superfluity, which they 
would not support. 

But Sir John does not speak as well of the morality 
of his ants as he does of their democratic symp athics, 
He says their reputation for veracity is bad, and he is 
afraid they are as much addicted to lying as are human 
beings. 

He bases his opinion upon sundry facts he has ob- 
served, which convince him that one ant never be- 
lieves another, until he has clear and independent evi- 
dence of the truth of the other’s story. 

For instance, an ant finds some booty too large for 
him to bring to the nest. He hurries home and reports 
his discovery. Several recruits languidly accompany 
him on his return to his booty. But their hesitating 
movements indicate that they suspect he is leading them 
on a fool’s errand. 

If he hurries on and they lose his tracks, they turn 
back to the nest. The suspected discoverer is often 
obliged to return two or three times, before he can per- 
suade his skeptical brethren to follow him unto the end. 
But as soon as they themselves see the object sought, 
their languor gives place to an activity which soon 
brings the booty into the nest. 

On one occasion, Sir John pinned an ant at a little 
distance from the nest. Its cries summoned help, which 
were responded to by several ants. They came forth 

from the hill, but moved slowly, as if suspicious that the 
erying one was fooling them. 

Sir John’s explanation of the facts he has witnessed 
is, that ants are so much in the habit of telling big stories 
as to create a common feeling of distrust. 















“I’D SHOOT HIM.” 

“Tle jests at scars that never felt a wound,” and he 
who reads of a battle boasts of what he would have 
done had he been there. The Detroit Free Press illus- 
trates the value of such boasting by the following hum- 
orous sketch : 


Six or eight congenial spirits sat around a stove in a 
Grand River grocery the other night, and after several 
other subjects had been exhausted, some one introduced 
that of panics in churches, theatres and halls. This 
gave Mr. Hopewell a chance to remark,— 

“Gentlemen, I just long to be there.”’ 

“Where?” 

“Why, in one of those panics. Yes, sir, I’d give a 
new twenty-dollar bill to be in the theatre one night 
when the re was an occ: sion for a panic. 

“Why ?’ 

“Why, because one cool, level-headed man could stop 
the thing as easily as you could end up that barrel of 
flour.’ 

“Well, I dunno about that,’’ observed one of the sit- 
ters. ‘What would you do in a theatre in case there 
was a cry of fire and a rush?” 

“I'd stand upon my seat, pull a revolver from my 
vocket, and shout out that I’d shoot the first man who 
attempted to crowdor rush. One cool man would check 
the panic in ten seconds.”” 

While the subject was being continued the grocer 
went to the rear of the store, poured a little powder on 
a board, and gave three or four men the wink. 

Di ly there was a bright flash, yells of ‘fire!’ and 
“powder!” and every man sprang up and rushed. 
Hopewell didn’t spring up and talk of shooting. 

On the contrary, he fell over a lot of baskets piled be- 
tween him and the deor, got up to plough his way over 
a rack of brooms, and when he reached the sidewalk he 
was on all-fours, white as a ghost, and so frightened 
that he never looked back until he reached the opposite 
side of the street. 


” 












Sad 
WHAT HE HEARD. 

We rather admire the frankness of the good Welsh- 
man who invited the minister home with him, but said 
to him honestly, “I don’t know, sir, how you'll be re- 
ceived by my wife. Her temper’s summat oncertain.” 
That gave the minister fair warning that he must make 
his own welcome—which he happily succeeded in « 
ing. Where, on the contrary, there is a misunderstanu- 
ing all round, the result may be embarrassing. 


A gentleman met a friend and took him home 
ner. Arrived atthe house he 
room, to announce the fact to his wife. The friend, 
heariug directly a clamor of tongues in the adjoining 
room, decorated the kcy-hole with his car. 

(Shrill Voice: ) Alw: ays the we ty—bringing people 
home without a minute’s warning! Him, too! Why 
couldn’ tyou leave him to fatten on his usual free-lunch 
route?’ 

( Hoarse Voice: ) “Ssh!” 

(Shrill Voice:) “I won't ssh! 

( Hoarse Voice i? “T tell you, 
wasn *t in the room outside, 
yow — 

The friend, shouting through the key-hole: “TI aint in 
any longer; give it to her.” 

(E xit, slamming the door.) 


din- 
left him in the sitting 


™ 


you will. Oh, if he 
wouldn’t I just give 


init ~@e—-——_——— 
WHY HE OBJECTED. 

There is one farmer in Stamford, Conn., who does 
not seem te have profited by the fact that both the 
schoolmaster and the newspaper-carrier are abroad. 
The Stamford Adrocate tells the story : 


A crude old farmer, living on the line of the recent 
railroad surveys, and who is owner of a barn of large 
limensions, with huge swinging doors on both sides, 
ybserved a posse of surveyors busily driving a row of 
stakes through his premises that extended to the very 
centre of his big barn. 

Sauntering leisurely towards the trespassers, W ith 
an air savoring somewhat of indignation, he addressed 
the leader of the gang as follows: 

‘‘Layin’ cout another railroad?” 

“Surveying for one,”’ was the reply. 

‘Goin’ threw my barn?” 

“Don’t see how we can avoid it.” 

“Wall, now, mister,” said the worthy farmer, “I cal- 
kerlate I’ve got sumthin’ tew say "bout that. I want 
you tew understan’ that I’ve got sumthin’ else tew dew 

esides runnin’ out tew open and shet them doors every 


heric distance increases, and consequently the number | time a train wants tew go threw.” 
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For the Companion. 
A FEW REFLECTIONS. 

Papa was lying on the lounge, Aunt Ann was 
knitting by the fire, mamma was reading a new 
book, and the children were playing in the cor- 
ner, while the sun went slowly lower and lower 
down the sky, until at last it shone straight in 
through the parlor window. 

“Drop the curtain, Johnny, 
light is too strong for my eyes.” 

So Johnny let the curtain downtill it was about | 
eight inches from the sill. 

“T can’t drop it any farther,” 
my globe of gold-fish is there.” 

“Never mind, that will do,” replied papa, and 
Johnny ran back to the big tower he was building 
with his little sister’s help. 

Papa turned his face toward the wall, and saw 
directly that something had happened there. It 
made him forget his nap, but no one else noticed 
it, until he said,— 

“Johnny, look here!” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Johnny: ‘How pretty! What 
makes it? Oh, I know now, it is my gold-fish 
globe!” 

There on the wall lay a great round bright space 
of light, which rippled and flickered curiously. 

“Yes, it is the globe,” said papa, “and you can 
see the trembling of the water. Now watch.” 

By this time mamma and Aunt Ann and Nan 
were all looking too, and there was a loud excla- 
mation of pleasure, as two shadowy fish, appar- 
ently a foot long each of them, darted across the 
bright surface swiftly, and then dis- 
appeared. Again and again they did it. 

“Itis prettier than a magic lantern,” 
said mamma. 

“Tt is a magic lantern,” said John- 
ny. “The sun is the lamp, and the 
globe of water magnifies, and the 
fishes are the slides.” 

You see he had a little magic lan- 
tern of his own, which he played with 
sometimes in the evening, and that 
was how he knew about it. 

“T wonder if the fishes’ shadows 
are upside down,” said Aunt Ann. 
“TI suppose they are, but we can’t tell 
by the shape.” 

And then she told how once, at her 
own home, when she went down the 
dark cellar stairs to get some butter, 
the sunshine streamed through a lit- 
tle crevice in the stone foundation on 
the dark wall opposite, and made a 
bright spot there about as big asa 
dollar. 

“And there on that bright spot,” she said, ‘was 
a picture of our well-curb in the yard, but it was 
very small, and it was upside down!” 

“Oh, how pretty !” exclaimed little Nan. ““When 
I go to your house, I want to see the little well 
down cellar!” 

“TI never saw it myself, but just that one time,” 
said Aunt Ann. 

And now mamma had a little story to tell. She 
said that once she was visiting some cousins 
whose house fronted directly on the street, and 
there were about twenty houses between them and 
the end of the block, where there was an avenue 
with horse-cars going back and forth. 

She was standing in the bay-window, and by 
turning her head could look along all the way to 
the avenue. There she saw a car pass down, and 
at the same moment her cousin Fred said,— 


” 


“There goes a car! 


” 


said papa; “the 


he said, ‘“‘because 








She did not see how he could tell, for he was in 
the very farthest part of the room, as much as 
eighteen feet from the window. So she said he 
must have guessed at it. 

“See if I guess!” he replied. “Now, keep 
watch. There goes a car up, there’s a man trying 
to stop it; now he has got on! There goes a car 
down, it has stopped, a lady in a gray shawl has 
got out. There goes a girl with a red hood and a 
basket!” 

Mamma said she was very much surprised and 
puzzled until she discovered that he told by means 
of the glass doors of the bookcase which stood in 
the rear of the room. From the window she 
could see nothing reflected in those glass doors, 


from where Fred stood, the reflections cast in 
some criss-cross, curious way were plainly visible. 

“Did the cars look upside down ?” asked Nannie. 

“No,” said mamma, “they were right side up.” 

“O Nannie!” exclaimed Johnny. “You know 
our magic cars in the dining-room. It’s too late 
now, but I gness we can puzzle mamma with 
them to-morrow !” 

And sure enough they did. The next day about 
two o’clock in the afternoon they called mamma 
and Aunt Ann into the dining-room, and asked 
them to sit by the one window which looked down 
on the avenue, and watchthe cars. Then Johnny 
and Nan went to the back of the room and began. 

“There goes a car!” cried Johnny. 





“There goes one the other way !” cried Nan. 

“There goes another!” ‘There goes a man!” 
and so they went on, and mamma was puzzled 
indeed, for there were no glass doors and no mir- 
rors in the dining-room; she knew. But when 
they let her look around, behold, up on the wall 
where the sunlight fell were dim, shadowy things 
moving along, which by close study she made out 
to be cars, and there were lesser shadows which 
the children called people. 

By practice they could see them more plainly, 
and pretty soon one little shadow of a man walked 
with such a swagger that it made them all laugh. 
But he walked head downwards. 

“They always are upside down,” said Nannie. 

“And now,” said mamma, ‘‘when you two chil- 
dren can tell me the reasons of all these pretty 
things, you will be quite a pair of philosophers !” 

Mary L. Boies BRANCH. 














For the Companion. 


KITTY AND KITTY. 
Now, kitty, just you go away, 
I didn’t invite you here to play; 
You always whirl your tail around 
And throw my marbles on the ground. 
And mamma’s head aches, that is why 
To make 30 noise, I’m told to try. 


I heard mamma say yesterday 

When you were trying to catch a mouse, 
And made me spill my milk for play, 
“Two kittys in one peaceful house 

Are really dreadful to endure!’’ 

And, kitty, ’twas your fault, I’m sure. 


And when nurse calls me to my tea, 

You think she’s calling you, you see. 

*Taint likely they would call to you, 

I’m sure you ought to know that, too. 
There, now you’ve made me laugh, oh dear! 
Is that nurse calling? don’t you hear? 


You woke my mamma up, and so 

My nurse is going to scold, I know. 

Oh, can’t you hear? It is a pity 

If you can’t hear her calling, “Kitty /” 
This time, of course, she’s calling you,— 
She don’t mean me—that’s very true! 





For the Companion. 
PERT. 

My name is Pert; and I am not a chicken now, 
though I used to be. 

When I was little,—oh, ever so long ago, so 
long ago as last summer in fact,—I was not much 
bigger than a puff of thistledown. 

I didn’t know much more, either. Why, before 
I learned better, I used to get scratched up with 
the dirt and sticks almost every time my mother 
used her toes ! 

Most all chickens do though, I guess, until 
they learn. 

After I had been rolled over ond over a good 
many times, I found out that my mother’s eyes 
were not in her feet, as I had at first supposed, 
but up in the top of her head. Then I took good 
care to keep out of the way until her nose came 
down, and called me. 

Then I knew I was safe; but when her nose 
went up again, I always backed off to a respecta- 
ble distance and waited. 

It’s great fun to catch a worm! I was sick 
once. That’s what I started to tell you about. 





she could only see the books behind them, but 


‘my mother did; for her mother said that I had 








throat that I couldn’t seem to swallow. The 
more I tried, the more I couldn't. 

My mother made a great fuss and clucking 
over me; but, somehow, that didn’t seem to help 
me any. 

I didn’t get any better until my little mistress 
Dotty came along, at last, and stopped to look at 
me. 

I suppose she was scared, just as my mother 
was; for she picked me up and ran, shrieking, 
with me to er, mother. 

[ found, then, that her mother knew more than 


the “‘gapes. 

I should think I had! My month hadn’t 
stretched quite wide enough to take in a whole 
house and barn; but if I had kept on, it would, I 
am certain. 

But she knew a great deal, Dotty’s mother did. | 
She said a dose of oil would set me all right. 
She poured a spoonful right down my throat. 
Then she told Dotty to put me in a basket by the 
fire. 

Then she went away, for she had her things on. 
She was going to town. 

Dotty couldn’t find any basket; but out in the 
wood-shed she found an old tin can Malf full of 
dried paint. She said that would do; and popped 
me into it, and put a board over me, and left me; 
close to the kitchen range. 

All at once my throat came all right; and it 
didn’t smell good in there, and it got hotter and 
hotter every minute; and I wanted to get out. 
Well, I did get out! In a hurry, too! For the | 
cat was by the fire, and when I sprang out she | 
sprang after me; and I flew, and she flew, and 
everything flew, it seemed to me! 

Among the other flying things, fortunately, was 
my little mistress Dotty. She frightened that bad 
cat off while I ran to my mother. 

My mother bristled up dreadfully, when I told 
her all about it; and asked, where was that cat? 
and where was that woman with a teaspoon? and 
where was Dotty ? as if she meant to 
fly at them all. 

But I said, couldn’t she see that 
Dotty had saved my life, twice ? and 
that I wanted to do something nice 
for her, instead ot frightening her ? 

Then my mother calmed down. 

She said I couldn’t do much then; 
but that when I grew up I could be 
a hen and lay some eggs for her. 
Now, I’m growing bigger every day, 
and some day I am going to surprise 
her! 





—— —~@>—_—__—_—— 
For the Companion. 

QUAIL AND THE DOOR. 

Quail, our pet dog, always stayed | 
in the parlor with the family on win- 
ter evenings, usually resting her head 
in some one’s lap. 

If told to shut the door, she went to 
it and pushed it with her paw—the 
right paw, too, till she heard the 
latch click. | 
Once she found she could not move it. She | 
tried again and again, and came back whining, as | 
if she wanted to say, ‘I’ve done my best; it won’t | 
shut.” 

The fact was that the room had been smoky, 

and a servant placed a flat-iron against the door 

to keep it a little open. Quail held her head on 

one side, and looked intently at the iron, as if | 
thinking what she could do. Then she suddenly | 
ran to it, pulled it away, and with both fore-paws, | 
pushed the door. She shut it, and returned in 

great triumph to her place by the fire. 

Several times afterwards, the door was left in a 
similar way, to see what she would do, but it was 
no longer a puzzle to her. 

She did not like it, though, and always barked 
at the thing, whatever it might be, that was in her 
way, and shook it after she pulled it out. 

M. 0. J. 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 


“HAPPY-ING” BABY. 
What has my girlie been doing to-day 
While mamma has been to the city away? 


“T happied the baby! and, mamma, you see, 
That made the whole morning real busy for me.” 


A moment she sat there, the wise little head 
Was busily thinking, then quickly she said,— 


‘©When he’s big as me, what will baby-boy do 
To happy himself? I wish that I knew.” 


Oh! baby is learning quite nicely to play; 
And you may learn one thing, my daughter, to-day— 


By happying baby—the dear little elf— 
You have happied yourmamma, and happied yourself. 
H. H. D. 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

The boys had made a snow-man in the garden, 
but sunshine melted him, and little sister, looking 
out the window, saw only a shapeless heap, trick- 
ling fast away. “O mamma,” she exclaimed, 
“‘Joe’s snow-man has all withered up.” 

Four-year-old Maud, on hearing that the moth- 
er of a little playmate was dead, said, “It makes 
the sprinkles come out of my eyes.” 

The same little Maud, when seeing sheet light- 
ning last summer, said she ‘saw the moon wink- 
ing.” 





You see, one day, something came into my 












NR a rr et 
{NUTS TO CRACK} 
~ dene for the a 


1, 
COMBINATIONS. 


Change the words (whose ¢-fnitions are given in 
the first column) so as to make those given in the sec- 
ond; then read the central letters of these words— 
downwards—so as to name the firstact of the American 
Revolution. 


1. Wearies. 1. Garments. 
2. An instructor. 2. A fish. 
3. Stumps of trees. 3. Statues. 
4. Volumes. 4. Very small particles. 
5. Missives. 5. A concretion of earth. 
6. Famed. 6. Having a tone. 
7. A lord’s estate in lands. 7. .\ native of Rome. 
8. To pilfer. 8. Smallest. 
9. Condition, 9. To relish. 
10. Dislikes. 10. Speed. 
11. Trite. 11. .\ scholar’s necessity. 
2. Troubles. 2. Tribes. 
13. Portions. 13. To fasten. 
14. A piece of furniture. 14. An animal’s ery. 
F. 8S. F. 
2. 
NOVEL ACROSTICS, 
1. A valley mentioned in the Bible. 
2. A large, ornamental centre dish. 
3. Act of renewing. 
4. An animal. 
5. One who lives by rural labor, 
6. A platter. 
7. A stain, the color of blood. 
8. Races. 
9. Relating to the Passover. 
10. Striking. 
11. ‘Troubled. 
12. Gainers, 


All the words are composed of seven letters; the 
third line, read down, gives the name of a heroic fe- 
male, the anniversary of whose deed occurs this month; 
the fifth line the name of the State in which a monu- 
ment has been crected to her memory and that of her 


act. c. D. 
3. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

kecee® * oo% 
ia teaieee Seccce 
* ee * o* * + * 
xe. *o* * “* 

rire 


The initials of the jirst acrostic form the name of the 
god to whom the Romans dedicated the period of time 
named by the initials of the second acrostic. 

3. 

Across ; deadly exhalation; one who makes repara- 
tion; the harmonious flow of vocal sounds, watery. 

The meaning of the initials is disfigures; meaning of 
finals—being the initials transpose d—weapons of war. 


Il. 
Across: inlaid work; anew; 
ships by attaching itself to them; 
carriage named from the inventor. 
Initials, to advance steadily ; 
posed—to fascinate. 


a fish fabled to stop 
an insect; a kind of 


finals—initials trans- 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





Arrange the names of these six symbols, and you will 
find that the fina/s spell certain parts of a carriage ; and 
also you will discover that the inétia/s spell certain 
parts of the jinals. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 JAMES 
PAIN 
NDIA 
INE 
SLE 
YOuNs 
uNI8 
lever, inclined plane, screw, 


I 


Conon Bel] 


2. Wheel and axle, 


pulley, wedge. 

3. Leon, lemon; lest, least; shed, shred; deem, 
decem; Naum, Nahum; flat, float; wold, world; coma, 
comma; cast, coast; shew, shre 2w; bale, Basle. —MARCH 
or Mars. 

4. Ona idea (one eyed deer). 

5. Poems and Authors:—l, The Barefoot Boy, by 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 2, % in a Country 
Churchyard, by Thomas Gray. The Culprit Fay, 
by Joseph todman Drake. 4, Thre Cry of the Chil- 
dren, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 5, Thanatopsis, 
by William Cullen Bryant. 

















The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- | 


plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 








Payment for The Companior 
should be made in Money-orde Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


yhen sent by mail, 





_ = 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us in a letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 


Discontinuances. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. . 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
responsible until arrearages are paid 


3 are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 









For the Companion, 
DANGER FROM PUTRID MEAT. 

Researches made from time to time by different ex- 
perts, and now confirmed by recent investigators, show 
that dead and partially decomposed bodies, develop 
many actual poisons, some of which are of the most 
virulent kind. One of them has all the properties of 
the very active poison, veratrine. 

It may thus sometimes become a nice legal question, 
whether the poison found in a dead body instead of 
indicating murder or suicide, may not have been self- 
developed after death. 

Investigators are now at work on this very problem, 
to distinguish between such poisons as are the product 
of putrefaction, and those received into the system dur- 
ing life. 

These discoveries help to explain the poisonous 
symptoms which so often follow from the eating of putrid 
meat, and which sometimes result in death. 

It is well known that such meat is often sold in the 
market. Indeed, it not for the watchfulness of 
the police, vastly more would be sold. But even deal- 
ers Whom one would not suspect, sometimes corn the 


were 


meat for which there has been no demand, though de- 
It is fortunate, 
if the meat reveals its true condition to the sense of 
smell, 


composition has already commenced. 


cannot be too careful to have our ani- 
imal food, and especially the fish we eat, absolutely 
fresh. Fish decays very rapidly. 
+ i 
THE SLEEPING-CAR. 

Young men brought up in the country generally 
think that they must go a great distance from home to 
” Fifty years ago, ambitious boys 
were very apt to long to go to sea, but to-day they prefer 
to seck their fortunes in our great cities. Many of our 
most successful men, however, have originated business 
in the towns in which they lived, 
but themselves could see 


In summer we 


seck “their fortunes. 


and where no one 
a prospect of success. The 
late Senator Wagner was one of these. Born and reared 
upon a small farm in the valley of the Mohawk, he af.- 
trade of wagon-maker; but, at 
the age of twenty-six, not having succeeded very well, 
he accepted the post of station-agent on the Central 
Railroad, which he retained for seventeen years. 


terwards learned the 


He ud a head upon his shoulders, and in that head 
he had a pair of eyes. One of the uses to which he _ 
those articles of furniture was to notice and reflect 
upon the extreme discomfort endured by passengers on 
night trains, from not being able to lie down, nor even 
to rest their heads. 

He thought of the s/eeping-car, and employed his 
leisure in thinking out details of its construction. 

Under his superintendence, four very rude, imperfect 
ears were built and put upon the track in 1858, while 
he was still in the employment of the New Y ork Cen- 
tral Road. 

The great objection to these first cars was their bad 
ventilation, to remedy which he invented the elevated 
roof, now universally employed. 

The cost of these first cars was a little over three 
thousand dollars each. A complete Wagner sleeping- 
car, as we now have it, costs twenty thousand dollars. 

The making and running of these cars grew to be an 
enormous business, which in a very few years rendered 
the late Senator one of the mostimportant business men 
in the United States. Butto the last he clung to his 
old home and his old friends. 


7 
EDIBLE LOCUSTS. 

Not a few commentators have stumbled over the 
statement that John the Baptist ‘did eat locusts.”’ Not 
knowing that in the East locusts are caten, even in these 
days, 
meant. 


they have suggested that some sort of bean was 


There is a bean, which may be found at some drug 
John Bean,” the name, doubt- 
less, being given from the mistaken notion that it repre- 
referred to. The following extract 
from Lady Blunt’s “Pilgrimage to Nejd”’ sets the mat- 
ter at rest, by showing that locusts are eaten to-day in 
Arabia: 

Locusts are now a regular portion of the day’s ee 
sion with us, and are really an excellent article of diet 
After trying them in several ways, we have come to the 
conclusion <" at they are best plain boiled. 

The long, hopping legs must be pulled off and the lo- 
custs held by the wins 4g, dipped into salt and eaten. As 
to flavor, this insect tastes of vegetable rather than of 
fish or flesh, not unlike green wheat, and to us it supplies 
the place of vegetables, of which we are much in need. 

The red locust is better cating than the green one. 
Red is said to be the female and green the male, but 
some say all are green at first and become red after- 
wards. 


stores, known as the “St. 


sented the “locusts” 












| For nities locusts, the morning is the time, when | 
they are half-benumbed by the cold, and their wings | 
| are damp with the dew, so that they cannot fly. They | 
| may then be found clustered in hundreds under the des “S- 
| ert bushes, and can be gathered without trouble by be 
ing shovelled into a bag or basket. 
| Later on the sun dries their wings and they are diffi- 
cult to capture, having intelligence enough to keep just 
| -_ of reach when pursued. Flying, they look extreme- 
| ly like May flies, being carried side-on to the wind. 

They can steer themselves about as much as flying fish 

do, and can alight when they like. 

In fact, they seldom let themselves be drifted against 

| me: n ore amels, and seem able to calculate exactly the 

reach of a stic 

They devour e everything vegetable, and are devoured 

by everything animal: desert larks and bustards, ra- 
vens, hawks and buzzards. The camels munch them 
in with their food, the greyhounds run snapping after 
them all day long, eating as many as they can catch. 
The Bedouins often give them to their horses, and Am- 
ward says that this year many tribes have nothing to 
eat just now but locusts and camel’s milk. 





—_——_—___— 
ELEVATED. 

A correspondent of a Denver paper says that the most 
ludicrous incident he ever witnessed occurred during 
the brisk firing attendant on one of the assaults of the 
Union army on Vicksburg in May 22, 1863. It shows 
conclusively enough, that cowards are no safer in bat- 
tle than brave men—if quite as safe. The Second Iowa 
battery was during the night planted on an eminence 
overlooking the Confederate works and immediately in 
front of the Fifth Minnesota infantry. 


An army wagon, loaded with fixed ammunition, and 
with six mules attached, was hastily driven along the 
Jackson road, and just before it began toascend a knoll 
which would bring it into full view of the enemy, the 
driver was halted by an officer, and given orders to pass 
the rise in front of him with all speed, coming with his 
supplies as near as possible to the battery before his 
mules were shot down. 

A negro attendant with the team, becoming seriously 
alarmed for his personal safety when this order was 
given, disappeared under the wagon cover and safel 
stowed himself aw ay in the pile of camp plunder which 
covered the ammunition boxes. 

The driver whipped up his mules, reached the top of 
the hill, and although he strove manfully to carry out 
his orders, he failed. The Confederate sharpshooters 
picked off the brave fellow and shot down his mules in 
a twinkling. 

A shell from the Confederate side came tearing 
through the trees, bursting some distancein front of the 
wagon, one piece of it passing through between the top 
load and the ammunition. 

The negro was thrown from his hiding-place some 
fifty feetin the air by the concussion, being accompa- 
nied in his flight by camp kettles and other parapher- 
nalia among which he took refuge. 

To the utter surprise of those who witnessed the ex- 
— the darkey came down unharmed, and took to 
1is heels down the Jackson road, accompanied by a 
shout from the boys, who were greatly amused at this 
little side show to the conflict. 


ee en 
SURPRISED. 

A sea-captain once had a disagreement with rats that 
overran his ship and entered his stateroom for water. 
He tells the story in the Boston Journal: They jumped 
on me, ke says, when I was asleep, and ran over my 
face. One night I resolved I would not stand it. I 
called the second mate, told him to get me a “‘sword” 
(a wooden instrument, sword-shaped, the sailors use 
for making mats). I sent him away, shut the door and 
windows all up tight, and began to move things. 


I soon had a lively time. Five monsters lay stretched 
dead on deck. There were two more. They were 
knowing fellows, and at last took refuge behind my 
books, which were in an open case. 

They would get between the covers’ edges (the books 
stood on end) and peer out over the top atme. If I 
took away that book, my enemy was behind another. 

I went through all’ the books in that w ay until I had 
one of the rats behind the last one. He knew it and 

came up face to face, took deliberate aim and jumped 
with all his force for my forehead. The other followed 
suit. 

This was coming it Spanish fashion. I was surprised. 

I had heard that a rat would turn at bay on his destroy- 
er, but never saw it before. 

[ got excited, gave a whoop and killed them both, as 
the horror-stricken mates came tumbling into the room 
to see what was the matter with the old man. Seven 
rats lay dead on deck. They never troubled me after. 

+> -— 
CONSIDERATE, 

A California bear seems to have been so much of a 
gentleman as to quietly depart from a house when a 
lady told him that his room was better than his com- 
pany. The Wood River Zimes tells the story, as fol- 
lows: 

About ten o’clock in the evening a lady living in 
Wood River, California, was followed home by what 
she took to be a large Newfoundland dog. Arriving 
home, she paused at the door to open it, but it was some 
time before she succeeded. During this delay the ani- 
mal got quite close to her, and as he seemed harmless, 
the lady called him in. 

Her surprise may be imagined when, on striking a 
light, she saw a huge, bald-faced bear looking at her, 
showing his teeth as if grinning at her mistake. More 
dead than alive, the lady opened the door, and gather- 
ing her skirts as women sometimes do, began ‘‘shooing”’ 
the bear. 

Bruin, as if appreciating the gravity of the situation, 
hurried out, whereupon the frightened lady fell into a 
chair, and did not recover her presence of mind for at 
least fifteen minutes, when she ran to a neighbor’s and 
told of her adventure. 

THOROUGHLY DONE. 

A funny case of very thorough vaccination is reported 
by the editor of the Fort Wayne Gazette, who says that 
a gentleman, when the smallpox scare was first agitated 
in that vicinity, purchased some vaccine matter for the 
purpose of vaccinating his family. 


He mixed the matter with some water on a piece of 
glass, and in doing so a portion of the mixture adhered 
to one of his finger nails. 

Soon after, having occasion to pick his nose, he un- 
fortunately used the finger which had come in contact 
with the matter, and the consequence was it took splen- 
didly in his nasal organ. 

Coming in contact thus with the membranes of the 
nose, it spread all through his head, and as a result, he 
has been confined to his bed for two weeks. There 
will be no question hereafter with this gentleman that, if 
there is any virtue in vaccination, he never will have 
the smallpox. 

He who has only one suit needs no trunk—unless he 
is an elephant. 

An Irishman was advised by a friend to get a trunk. 

“What for?” he asked, with genuine surprise. 

“Why, to keep your clothes in,” answered his friend. 

“And would ye ‘have me go naked?” retorted Pat. 





Few would care to indorse an observation which fell 
from the lips of a gentleman, after gazing some time at 
the skeleton of a donkey, and admiring and wondering 
at the structure of that despised animal. 

“Ah,” suid he, ‘‘we are fearfully and wonderfully 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN CONVALESCENCE. 
I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in the 
convalescing stage of typhoid-malarial fever, and, when- 


| ever an acid is indicated, nothing has been found equal 


to it. 
Plymouth, Ind, 


J. H. WILSON, M. D. 
[Com. 








-B00 of SPLENDID FLOWERS 
free by mail. 1500 varieties. 
P Hoorzs,Bro.& THOmas, Wews Chester.Pa. 


S Cole’s Reliable Garden, Flow- 





er and Field Seeds are the best, 

and are sold at the lowest price. 
Garden Guide, of 44 a pages, 3 mail free. Tells all 
about Gardening. .4 

RO., Seedsmen, Pella, Iowa. 
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40 IN CASH PRIZES TO 
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GROWERS of the Best 
VEGETABLES from our 
EDS. $75.00 for the BEST 5 
CABBAGES. $135.00 for BEST 9 
MELONS. [Catalogue FREE. 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES,Springfield,O' 


1882, 
* POMONA NURSERY! 
FFER’S HYBRID PEA 
Manchester, Mt Vernon and aed 
88 Strawberries. Cuthbert, — 
et and Gregg Raspberries. k 
berries, Ganges and Currents. Fruits 
and Flowers, Trees & Plants. Catalogue 
fre. WM. PARRY, Parry P. On) N.J, 


MALL FRUITS 
CARNATIONS, 
AND PA 


My Catalogue gives full instructions for culture, ‘de- 
scribes a By varieties, offers P ant at L Fensouable 
rices, and 1s WA 
Free to all. G. Ss. LES, See York. 


DAVIS SWING CHURN, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST! 
No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and Printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
agents. Send Postal for Cir- 

culars. Agents wanted. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bel lows: Falls 8, 




























NEW PINK BOUVARDIA 


PRES. GARFIELD. 


NEW REX BEGONIA 


LOUIS CHRETIEN. 


15 Gladioli for $1.00; 10 Roses for $1.00; 25 
Verbenas for $1.00. Send for illustrated Catalogue 
of new and rare Plants, Seeds and Bulbs, to 


E. 8. MILLER, Wading River, N. Y. 
ENNOCK'S 'S PATENT pee MACHINE. 









ere 
ener -<at of ** Matchless” Dump-Scraper. 


S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR ANY ONE OF A 
a xreenhouse 










peice Gitcombon of 


3 25 packets choica flower 
others CH P, and many 
and the cost DIME 
EsT collection of 
aid,and safe arrival 


pages FR EE. 


cres, 





Will be mailed rres to all applicants, and toeustomers without 


ordering it, It contaims five colored plates, 600 engravin 
s, and full descriptions, prices and directions foe 
ieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 

tc. Invaluable toall. Send forit. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES, 
50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 








the past year 
sustained its high reputa- 
tion. For Farm Crops of 
all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 

For sale by our Agents 
throughout the United 
=> States. Pamphlets con- 
= taining testimonials and 
directions forwarded free. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 
STATE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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Fertilizer, which during | 
has fully | 








THE DINGEE & CONARD co's” 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The sy & oS OES. making a SPECIAL BUS- 
INESS of 60 LARCE H TES for 
ROSES bang et av VE AWAY, rem- 
iums and Extras, more ROSES thant most estab- 
lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for immedi- 
ate bloom delivered safely, postpaid, to any post-oftice. 
§ splendid varieties, our. Cc} lee» ~ neem -d, for $4; 
12 tor $2; 19 for $. $4 Hi for $5; 75 for 
10; for $13. 1,26 NEW a comple te 
ad A on the eb iN, . elegantly tllustrated—Sree to 
all, NCEE 


Rose Growers. om Grove, c he ster C 0. . Pa. 


Pearce’s Improved —_. Broadcast 
Seed Sower. 


This machine sows all kinds 
of Grain and Grass Seed, and 
does the work better than by 
- any other means whatever, 
and as fastas five mencando 
it by hand. Price only $6.00, 
Send Scent stamp for Cir- 
- cular and name of nearest 
> dealer. 

: GOODELL COMPANY, 

Antrim, N.H., 

LE SAEPACTTRERS. 


A T 1 TO ‘SEOURE ” EE. 
SAMPLES 
To every reader of the COMPANION who has not yet 
sent, I want to say, if you are interested in growing the 
choicest Vegetables and handsomest Flowers the world 
can produce, it will pay you immensely to send your 
address and 6 cents postage for 6 packages of 


DORR’S IOWA SEEDS, 


either Flower or Vegetable Seeds (state which you 
prefer), “which are sent free for trial. This offer is 
made simply to give you an idea of the superiority of 
my seeds. During the past few weeks, thousands of the 
Companion readers have sent for samples, and yet 
here are thousands more who ought to have them. 
I do not want any one to send unless they are interested 
in gardening. The 6 cents postage must be enclosed, 


C.W. DORR, Seed Grower, Des Moines, lowa. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full tg tive Price-List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


EEDS 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Over 100 pages. 
Address 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., & CHICAGO, ILL. 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St. 
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BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches high). Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Descriptive circulars mailed free. Prices: one-third 
pint package, 20 cents: pint, 55 cents: quart, $1.00, by 
mail, post-paid. 

Caution.-—As there is an inferior Pea in the market 
called the “American Wonder,” send_to e_ 
and get the genuine “Bliss American Wonder 

Bliss’s Illustrated Hand-Book for the Farm 
and Garden, 150 pages, over 300 illustrations, ready'in 
January, indispensable to all interested in gardening, 
mailed for 6 cents to pay postage. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


AND HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 








SEED 


34 Barclay Street, New y York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THAT WE OFFER 


$60.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the three largest Boss Water Melons grown from 
our seed 





ThE BOSS. 





This new melon combines all the aah qualities. 
The flesh is of a deep scarlet, rich in sngar., and is al- 
ways crystalline and melting. It is among the 
earliest, heaviest, and the most productive. 


Per package, ay” 5 packages for 
We also o © $100.00 00 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the finest Fogerastes — m. our seeds, among 
which is $75.00 for the best 5 —_- eae 
960.00 for the best 6 § + — 

We offer $100.00 in Cash for the four os Club 
orders for our Seeds and Plants. We send safely by 
mail, prepaid, labeled, 12 Roses for $1, 12 Gera- 

niums for 81, 12 Carnations for $1, 12 Fachsias 
Pret. and 8 assorted Plants from above, $1. Liberal 

remiums to persons ordering. Handsomely illustra- 
ted Floral Catalogue of Plants and Seeds, <0 pages, — 
nisfallen Greenhouses, Spri ingficid, Oh 





We have advantages a 
whic bin Years experience as P 


as to comet us to Judge notoniy whata 


Seedsmen of which we Ay ish to tell the 
tACTICAL MARKET 
D FLORISTS »zives us such knowledge 
thet kinds for Fruit. 


ERS AND 
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For the Companion. 
MOXON’S SHADOW. 
By F. B. Stanwood. 


It was one of those dull November afternoons 
when everything out of doors looks dreary. 
‘Through the tall windows of Prof. Adsum’s reci- 
tation-room, Willard Moxon looked out upon the 
dreary landscape in front of the school buildings. 
A hawk, hovering near the chapel belfry, at length 
drew his attention, and for a few moments he for- 
got where he was, and did not hear the professor’s 
sharp, peremptory questions concerning sines, co- 
sines and tangents, or the answers that were re- 
turned. He wished that the recitation-hour was 
over. 

A slight, peculiar cough caught his attention, 
and he turned around. Hobson had been called 
up and was standing before the blackboard in a 
labyrinth of anxiety and trouble. 

It was only a simple figure he had been asked 
to draw, but it might as well have been the most 
difficult one in the lesson as far as Hobson’s pow- 
er to master it was concerned. Mathematics are 
sealed mysteries to him and the dread of his life. 

“Poor old stupid!” Moxon thinks, fumbling in 
his pocket for a piece of chalk to draw the figure 
on his sleeve, as usual, for Hobson to copy. Then, 
while the professor is engaged with another pupil, 
a brief pantomime follows between them, and 
Moxon endeavors to explain the theorem. 

Hobson grows red in the face, rubs his forehead 
nervously, next attempts to demonstrate his work 
aloud, and finally sits down with just as much 
embarrassment as if failure were something quite 
new to him. 

Years after, Moxon remembered this afternoon, 
though he never could have explained the reason. 
Somehow his chum’s blunders and mistakes had 
then seemed to culminate, and the tall, slim fellow 
with a long, thin, freckled face, and hair the color 
of hemp, had become stereotyped, as it were, in 
his memory. 

“What a pity,” Moxon thought, “that he was 
so homely and awkward and dull! He was the 
hest-hearted fellow in the school.” 

Moxon ran over in his mind what they had 
passed through together before a certain charitable 
society had taken them in hand and sent them 
where they were. Once they had gone without 
food nearly two days; and all one long, cold win- 
ter they slept in a shed, lying snug to each other 
to keep from freezing. 

The fellows would not have called Hobson, or 
Jake, his “shadow” in those days, for he was quite 
his equal in enduring hardships and working 
about the docks. It was only since they had come 
to the school that Jake had felt his inferiority and 
clung to him for assistance in everything. He 
knew that he ought to be more patient with him 
than he had been. 

Moxon could be as thoughtful and considerate 
of others as any one when he happened to be in 
the humor. But like the majority of young men 
whose superiority in mental and physical endow- 
ments is readily acknowledged by their associates, 
he was usually a trifle conceited, selfish and dom- 
ineering. 

Whenever he compared his tall, graceful figure, 
or his refined, intellectual face with’ those of the 
most of his schoolfellows, he could not help see- 
ing the difference in his favor; and in the class- 
room the quality of brain was constantly tested. 
What was a difficult task to the most of them was 
to him a pleasant exercise of his faculties. 

There was only one blemish that annoyed and 
worried him: during the past year a cataract had 
been slowly destroying one of his eyes, and much 
of the time he could not study, read, or do any- 
thing of consequence. Sitting in his room with a 
bandage over his eyes, he used Hobson’s part of 
the time; and the plodding, good-natured fellow 
never grew weary of being of service to him, 
abuse him as much as he might. 

“T’d give up the whole thing at once, if it were 
not for doing this for you, Will,” he said, discour- 
aged, that night after the recitation I have men- 
tioned. 

“Pshaw! don’t put it all off on me.” 

Moxon was walking up and down the room 
with his hands clasped behind him, and his eye 
had given him an extra twinge just at that mo- 
ment. 

“But I am in earnest,” Hobson said, turning 
over the leaves of the Latin dictionary before him 
carelessly. ‘I shall never make anything out of 
myself, and I may as well not try.” 

“So I’ve heard you say a hundred times,” said 
Moxon, stopping to re-arrange some of the speci- 
mens on the mantel-piece. 

“Tam only cheating the society and using their 
money for nothing. If I could ever understand 
anything the way any ene else does, there would 
be some sense in studying. But I get the rules in 
mathematics all mixed up, and the words in Latin 
I never cah remember from one day to anotlier.” 

“That’s because you haven’t got the knack of it 
yet,” Moxon replied, resuming his walk. ‘Per- 
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haps it will all come to you by-and-by, and you'll 
then see why two and two are four as well as any 
of us.” 

Hobson propped one arm on the study-table and 
rested his head in his hand. Moxon, he thought, 
had never known what it was to have the profes- 
sors look at him with contempt because he could | 
not explain a problem or translate a difficult pas- 
sage. Nor did the wits of the school ever draw 
caricatures of him and hand them round to be 
laughed at. 

“Don't be foolish, Jake,” Moxon said, after a 
moment, stopping short and observing that Hob- 
son’s eyes were moist. ‘Don’t be foolish, I say. 
Would anything hire you to go back to—to where 
we came from ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, let’s go on with the lesson we are 
studying.” 

The next day, about sunset, Hobson stood at 
the window looking down the road that led to the 
village, where Moxon had gone an hour or two 
before to the doctor’s. It had just begun to’ snow, 
and the air was full of the flying flakes. He felt 
uneasy and nervous because Moxon did not return, 
and he was watching for him. 
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While he stood there ten or fifteen minutes 
passed, giving him plenty of time to enumerate a 
host of accidents that might have happened to 
Moxon in one way or another. So that when he 
finally did come in sight, he was not surprised to 
see that something was not quite right. 

Moxon was walking slowly, shading his eyes 
from the snow and the wind with his hands. 
Presently he stepped from the sidewalk to the 
fence and began to feel about for the gate to the 
play-ground, a rod or more from where it really 
was. Then, attempting to find his way back to 
the walk, he stumbled and fell. 

But Hobson did not wait to see any more. 
Darting out of the room, he hurried down the 
stairs, and ran as fast as he could go to meet him. 
Perhaps he was He hardly dared guess 
what was the matter, as he saw him again on his 
feet stretching out his arms and searching vaguely 
for something to take hold of. 

“Stand still, Will,” he shouted. ‘Stand still. I 
am coming.” 

In another moment he threw his arm around 
him and drew him close to his side. 

“O Jake, Jake!” Moxon cried in agony, placing 
his hands over his face and shaking with emotion. 
“Tt’s come at last—allinaninstant. Iam blind!” 

Hobson trembled from head to foot. It was 
what he had thought of, and all the horror of the 
fact whirled through his brain. But he led Mox- 
on along silently to the dormitory building and 
then up the stairs to their room. 

They had been together ever since they were lit- 
tle fellows in the streets—days, months, years! 
He remembered it all in a flash while he was 
hunting for a match to light the lamp. 

They had planned to go to college together, to 
do a hundred things, but all was at an end now. 
Will would be obliged to go away from the 








school, and what would become of him? 
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He set the lamp on the table, drew up Moxon’s 
chair, and then led him to it. 

“Don’t give up, Will,” he whispered huskily, 
awe-struck by Moxon’s grief. ‘Perhaps—per- 
haps it will turn out”—— 

“No, no; it’s all dark, dark. I never shall see 
again.” 

An hour later, however, when the principal of 
the school had brought the doctor, it was deter- 
mined that if Moxon could go to acelebrated ocu- 
list in a distant city and have an operation per- 
formed on the cataract, the sight of the other eye 
might possibly be restored. But this would cost, 
the doctor said, about one hundred dollars, an ex- 
pense that put the idea quite beyond hope to Mox- 
on at least. 

The society which had supported Hobson and 
himself the past three years at school was already 
heavily burdened with debt, and could not be ex- 
pected to pay this extra amount for him. There 
were no relatives or friends, moreover, to whom 
he could appeal for aid. 

Hobson and he were quite alone in the world. 
In fact they had been—been very poor indeed. He 
did not like to recall just where they had been be- 
fore the society helped them. 











It seemed almost a forlorn hope to Hobson, too, 
as he turned restlessly in bed that night; but 
when daylight came, he got up, while Moxon was 
still sleeping, and wrote a letter to the society. 

A plan had been taking shape in his mind which 
he wished to carry out at once if the secretary 
would consent to it. Just what it was, however, 
he did not reveal to Moxon when he awoke, or 
afterward. It was quite probable that he would 
not permit anything of the kind if he knew how it 
came about, therefore Hobson thought it would be 
best to say nothing to any one except the Princi- 
pal. 

What happened during the four or five days that 
followed may as well not be detailed, perhaps, for 
they passed very gloomily. But at the end of 


the officers of the charitable society, containing a 
check for one hundred dollars and permission to 
Hobson to act as he had requested. 

“I wrote to them telliag them all about it, 
Will,” Hobson said by way of explanation. “I 
knew they would send the money, old fellow.” 

Moxon was rather astonished, but the Principal 
did not give him any time to reflect. It was nec- 
essary that the oculist should see him as soon as 
possible, he urged, starting with him on the jour- 
ney to the city without farther delay. 

Hobson watched the train that carried them off 
until it disappeared in the distance, and then 
walked back to the school lonely enough. In his 
letter to the society he had agreed to give up his 
course during the next term if the secretary would 
let Moxon have the money which the board and 
tuition would cost for that period. 

So in about a week more it would be time for 
him to go away; though just where he should go 
was a mystery. He had thought of obtaining 
employment in one of the village stores, and also 
of canvassing for same books he had seen adver- 





that time a letter arrived for the Principal from ' 


tised. In fact, he had thought of several things. 
He had been used to working for his living, and 
he did not doubt that he could find an opportunity 
to do it again. 

When the Principal returned, however, after a 
day or two, and found Hobson packing his trunk, 
an idea occurred to him that eventually made 
everything turn out quite different from Hobson's 
plan. There were two or three secret meetings 
held among the pupils, at which the Principal 
presided. Then the boys held one or more with- 
out him, and sent a delegation to wait on him and 
report their deliberations. 

Next, some telegrams passed between the Prin- 
cipal and the oculist which gave such favorable 
news respecting Moxon’s condition, that Hobson 
was induced, by the hope of seeing him, to delay 
a few days accepting a chance a farmer had offered 
him. And finally, one cold, chilly morning he 
hurried down to the large, old-fashioned dining- 
room of the school without susnecting that some- 
thing was about to happen whi-h he would never 
forget. 

Most of the pupils were already there, and he 
stepped to his place as quietly as possible and 
waited while grace was asked. Then he took his 
seat and turned over his plate, under which he 
found a letter. The envelope was not sealed, and 
it only took a moment to read the note within : 

“DEAR JacoB,—Your school-fellows having heard 
with regret that you are about to go away and will be 
absent from school next term, desire to ask you to av- 
cept as a slight indication of their esteem, and in order 
that you may remain with them, one hundred dollars 
which have been placed to your credit with the Princi- 
pal.—THOMAS PENLEY, for the school.” 

Hobson felt his face flush and the tears come 
into his eyes. Every slight they had ever cast on 
him was forgiven in a flash. Rising, he tried to 
speak out the words that were struggling in his 
throat. 

“IT thank you—thank you all very much,” he 
said at last with great effort, and sat down, cov- 
ering his face with his hands. 

For a moment or two it was very stjjl. Then 
the Principal, a kind, tender man, said in his 
grave way, looking up hd down the long tables,-— 

“Boys, I shall keep you all in remembrance 
many years, you may be sure; and I shall not 
forget the part you have taken this morning, nor 
what prompted you to take it. Some time, per- 
haps, when you are done with schools and have 
become men, you will hear it said that it is money 
or intellect that rules the world; but it seems to 
me that it is our hearts. Let us keep them always 
full of love and sympathy for one another.” 

They all crowded about Hobson when break- 
fast was over; and, lifting him up as boys will do 
when enthusiastic, they carried him to his room, 
where it had been arranged that Moxon, who had 
heen spirited back the night before, should be 
awaiting him. 

“Jake, old fellow! I can see you now,” he said, 
putting his arm around him,—‘see you plainer 
than ever before.” 

en 
TRAVELLING IN SIBERIA. 

Travelling in Siberia differs somewhat from 
travelling in our own country, if we may judge 
from the account given in a London magazine, 
The Welcome, by one who has travelled there. 
Speaking of the roughness of the roads in a cer- 
tain part of the country, he says,— 

“The want of springs under the vehicle caused a 
shaking up, for which a simile fails me. Let the 
reader imagine himself about to descend a hill, at 
the foot of which is a stream, crossed by a cordu- 
roy bridge of wooden poles transversely placed. 

“The wooden tarantass has no break, the two 
outer horses are in loose harness, and the one in 
rods has no breaching. The whole weight of the 
machine, therefore, is thrown on his collar, and 
the first half of the hill is descended as slowly as 
may be. But the speed soon increases; first, be- 
cause the rod-horse cannot help it, and next, be- 
cause an impetus is desired to carry you up the 
next hill. 

“All three horses, therefore, begin to pull, and 
long before the bridge is reached, you are going at 
a flying pace, and everybody has to ‘hold on.’ 
The bridge is approached; and now comes the ex- 
cruciating moment. 

“Most likely, almost to a certainty, the rain 
has washed away the earth a good six inches be- 
low the first timber of the bridge, against which 
bump go your fore-wheels, and thump go your 
hind ones; whilst you and your driver and all 
concerned are shot up into the air, to come down 
according to your specific gravity upon or near 
the spot where the ascent began.” There are some 
good roads, however, in the country. 

A story is related of a Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia, “whom the late Emperor, some 
twelve winters ago, required quickly, on emergen- 
cy, at St. Petersburg, a distance from Irkutsk of 
three thousand seven hundred miles; whereupon 
the General was put ina bear skin, wrapped up 
like a bundle, placed in a sledge and in eleven days 
was brought to the capital. Several horses dropped 
dead on the way, and oneear was cut from each, 
and the journey continued. = 

“The post-houses, like the post-horses, are the 
property of the Government. Some of them have 
all the appearance of a roomy, well-established 
English farm-house or country inn, and from that 
they descend by grades to what is sometimes ai- 
most a hovel.” 

“The guest-room never contains less than the 
following: a table, a chair, a candlestick, a bed, 
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or rather a bench—padded if in a good house, but | 
of bare boards if the reverse—an ‘ikon,’ or sa- 
cred picture, a looking-glass and sundry framed 
notices. 

“One of these notices ‘is a tariff of meats and | 
drinks; not that you are to suppose for a moment | 
that any amount of money would purchase the 
luxuries named thereon; but the Government 
makes every postmaster take out a victualler’s li- | 
cense, and inscribed on it are the prices which he | 
would charge for the delicacies, (f he had them!” 


+o 
EXAMPLE. 
The sexton tolling his bell at noon, 
Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse and lists with delight 
Whilst his files sweep round the Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent. 
Alf are needed by each one; 


Nothing is fair or good alone, R. W. EMERSON. 
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WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
By Mary E. C. Wyeth. 

Nearly eighty years ago, there was, in the beau- 
tiful Mohawk valley in the State of New York, a 
small settlement known as German Flats, but 
which later became the town of Mohawk. 

It was here that, one day in January, a child 
was born to the worthy village pastor; a boy, 
who had great, wondering, blue eyes, chubby 
cheeks, a broad, full forehead and features that 
were rugged even in infancy. 

As the child grew to boyhood and became a 
sturdy lad, the father taught him in the rudiments 
of education, himself appointing the lessons and 
hearing the recitations. We may be sure the foun- 
dations were well and firmly laid. 

“A good trade is a boon to a young man,” said 
this wise father. “Franz shall have one, or two, 
if he will,” and he successfully apprenticed him 
to a confectioner and to a harness-maker; the one 
in Albany, the other in Amsterdam. 

During the later apprenticeship, the young har- 
ness-maker, cager for knowledge, found time aside 
from shaping and stitching bits of leather, to read 
every book in the circulating library of the place, 
and to linger with hungry, whetted appetite over 
each volume that treated of natural science. 
which are 





Circumstances, God's agencies in 
shaping destinies, combined to lead the young 
man neither in the footsteps of his master the con- 
fectioner, or of his later employer, the harness- 
maker. Nor did they guide him into the field of 
his choice, in which, doubtless, he would have 
distinguished himself. 

Instead, they directed him to the position of 
storekeeper. He became a merchant in the town 
of Herkimer, and continued in the business for 
five years, during which he learned the principles 
of trade and lessons that were of use, not only to 
himself, but to many others, with whom, later in 
life, he had to deal. 

But the young Franz did not become a rich mer- 
chant; and when, at the age of twenty-seven, the 
people of his native country elected him to fill the | 
office of deputy sheriff, he was ready to accept the | 
trust, and entered upon the duties of the position 
with the ardor of youth, giving himself wholly | 
up toa faithful performance of his new duties. 

It was while tramping or riding over the hills | 
and dales of old Herkimer, that Franz began his 
practical explorations into the mysteries of knowl- 
edge written upon Nature’s open book. | 

The merry blue eyes beneath the beetling brow 
were not without their charms for the young 
man’s appreciative townsmen, and Franz, though 
keenly observant of nature and her lovely reveal- | 
ings, was not indifferent to the claims of social, | 
human life. 

He was genial, gentle-hearted, kind to all, and | 
like all sturdy, strong, bold natures, he had al- 


| youth shine brightly and endear- 
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faithful to all his trusts, therefore new ones were 
confided to him. 

In 1861, at the age of fifty-nine years, the gen- 
eral became ruler over many things, as he entered 
upon the duties of the Treasurer of the United 
States. This office he held for fourteen years, and 
during that time his name became to the Ameri- 
can pople the synonym of official integrity and 
incorruptible probity. 

And now all my young readers know of whom 
I am writing. For to the mind of every intelli- 
gent observer of the current events and familiar 
objects of the last two decades, there must have 
come a suggestion of the curious, unique auto- | 
graph borne by the greenbacks of those days. 

As I sit beneath the dark boughs of a cypress | 
overhanging the beautiful St. Johns, ebbing and | 
flowing not many paces from the threshold of my | 
home in Riverside, my eyes rest upon an object | 
almost as unique and interesting as the autograph. 

It is the gencral’s boat-house, situated in Brook- 
lyn, the suburb next to the city of Jacksonville. 
Here, the genial old gentleman, with the ruddy 
face and silvery hair, spends the greater part of 
his time. 

And spends it by no means in idleness. His 
eighty years sit lightly on him. The bright blue 
eyes beam with cordial kind- 
liness for all, and his willing 
feet are ever ready to guide 
his young friends in search 
of cheerful pleasure; while 
his tender heart, the heart of 
a child, is ever open in sym- 
pathy and generous affection 










to all his kind. The traits that 
endeared him in childhood and 


ingly yet. 

Admiring not less than the integrity and 
undeviating devotion to duty, the invincible 
industry and patient power of research that 
have characterized the general throughout his en- 
tire career, I desire to hold up the noble example 
of his public life and private attainment for the 
imitation and emulation of the boys and young 
men of this day and age. 

Let no youth of obscure place or position in life, 
whether toiling as blacksmith, farmer, or baker, or 
following any laborious pursuit whatever, con- 
clude that the secrets of science are shut 


ways a cheery word, a helping hand and asympa- | ané his hours are busied with hard work. 


thizing heart for the weak and helpless. 
At an early age he was chosen Lieutenant of 


It was when the young Francis E. Spinner was 


| sheriff of his county, and compelled in the rou- 


Militia, and he subsequently passed by election | tine of his labor to visit all parts of that county, 


through all the intermediate grades up to Major- 
General of the Third Division of Artillery. 
ing this time he had raised the Lafayette Guards, 
and helped organize the Twenty-Sixth Regiment, 
New York Artillery. 

This was in the year 1834, at which time the 
neighbors who had known and esteemed the brave 
and cheery student, the patient, painstaking ap- 
prentice, the honest merchant, the faithful officer 
and patriotic citizen through all his thirty-two 
years of steadfast endurance, began to call him 
by the title General; by which title he is now, in 
his eightieth known by his friends and 
neighbors in his sunny Southland home. 

In 1838, while in the first flush of early man- 
hood, our general’s path led into the briery fields 
of politics, and while actively discharging the du- 
ties devolving upon him, first as Cashier and af- 


year, 


terwards as President of the Mohawk Valley | 


Bank, he yet found time and ability to fill satis- 
factorily various town and county offices, and in 
1845, became Auditor and Deputy Naval Officer 
of the port of New York. 

In 1855, he was elected Democratic member of 
the Thirty-Fourth Congress; and in 1856, he was 
reélected by the Republican party, to which he 
had formerly belonged, by a majority of nine 
thousand; and again by the same party and ma- 
jyrity in 188, 


Honor led on to honor. His sterling qualities 


; that his keen intelligence, ever on the alert for 
Dur- | grains of knowledge, discovered that this section 


of his State afforded an open book for the study 
of geology, and eagerly occupied his moments of 
| recreation in the study. 
Paleontology, that science that treats of the fos- 
sil remains of animals and plants, followed natu- 
|rally. The cirele widened. Natural history and 
| conchology disclosed their charms and wooed to 
their pursuit. Conchology became his favorite 


branch of science, and during the period of his | 


active life, before he had gained any political or 
civil honors, he had gathered so many shells that 


his collection was a large one. But duties pressed, | 
and the studies that were not the prime object of | 


his life had to be delayed for a season. 

| After a quarter of a century of active public 
| labor, and when the smrows of age had fallen upon 
his head, Gen. Spinner made his first visit to the 
land of flowers. Attracted by the lovely river, 
the glowing skies, the genial climate and the grate- 
ful retirement, he determined to drop the winters 
out of his future years, and accordingly made for 
himself a home and a garden on the banks of the 
fair St. Johns. 

No roses are more luxuriant in all this fair land 
| of roses than those which bloom so lavishly upon 
the general’s bushes; and none are more gener- 
ously dispensed to strangers as well as to friends 
and neighbors. No outlook is more rarely heau- 








away | 
| from him because his hands are filled with toil 
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in his sanctum in the second story of his boat- ! 


house, surrounded by the numerous, exquisitely 
grouped, and elegantly classified shells and fossils 
that his own hands have collected, cleansed and 
arranged, and his own cultured brain has denom- 
inated. 

The active duties of a busy, useful life are 


ended. The servant of the public has fulfilled his 
trust. Laden with honors accorded by a grateful 


people, the general has now but to enjoy his well- 
earned rest, under quiet skies, and amid genial 
airs. 

But rest, with him, means something far re- 
moved from idle, selfish ease. There is not, per- 
haps, in Brooklyn a mind more constantly em- 
ployed, or an intellect more vigorously occupied in 
ennobling research, than that of this white-haired 
lover of nature. 

At last he has his full opportunity for the en- 
joyment of his favorite pursuit, and any one who 
has the pleasure of examining his collection, noting 
the careful work that is expended upon the cleans- 
ing and preparing of the shells, the exquisitely 
neat and beautiful chirography of the labelling, 
and the tasteful arrangement of these religues of 
precious organisms, must surely see that this has 
been to the general a labor of love. 

As has been said, there is 
no tertiary rock in the local- 
ity in which Gen. Spinner be- 
gan his scientific studies. For 
years, no opportunity offered 
of following the regular gra- 
dations of the older shells to 
the present ones. 











A few years ago, in the city of Jacksonville, a 
well was dug, for the purpose of supplying the 
city water-works. During the excavating process 
| abundance of shells of the pleiocene formation 
ame to view. The general’s eyes lit up with glad 
surprise as they rested on the long-longed-for sight, 
and with all the eager zest of youth he began at 
once to gather fossils. 

About a year ago, the boat-house in which his 
| cabinet was kept was destroyed by fire. Its loss 
was a severe blow. Yet with characteristic grit 
and cheery patience, the general rebuilt, in more 
beautiful fashion, the boat-house, and persever- 
ingly labored to regain from the ruins any speci- 
mens that the fire and the river had spared. 

The boat-house is the general’s loved spot. 
Built out upon a wharf, extending from the fair 
gardens of his residence, and commanding a view 
of great extent and variety, the sylvan shaded 
city of Jacksonville outspread before him, the 
blue distances of Mandarin to the far south, the 
groves and gardens of the east bank of the St. 
Johns just opposite, the general’s boat-house is 
indeed beautiful for situation. 

From the balcony, by the aid of a field-glass, 
| charming scenes are brought to view. Within, the 
| walls, built of two varieties of Florida pine, draped 
| with the national colors, adorned with pictures of 
great men, and engravings of the various specimens 
of our national currency, and furnished with 
library-table, easy-chairs, and luxurious ham- 
mocks, the delightful apartment offers charms 
manifold to the vision. 

The ebbing tide plashes underneath, gently mov- 
ing the boats fastened in their slips; the bright 
sunlight shines in at the river windows, and the 
gorgeous sunset gleams glorify the old flag, as 
they flood all the western entrance-way with their 
splendor. 

One day, not long ago, as I lingered, looking 
over the various objects of interest, in the cheery 
sanctum, chatting with the genial enthusiast on 
his pet pursuit, I expressed the wish that more of 
our hoys had his love of scientific pursuit, and 








stood the test of time and trial. He had proved, ul and varied than that of the general, as he sits | his determination to possess themselves of such 








knowledge as would prove to them in after years 
the source of such delightful enjoyment as this 
study of his now yielded him. 

The general laughed as he answered me. “The 
boys who are compelled to work are the fortunate 
ones,” he said, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
“Homely fellows like me have the advantage. 
They know they’ve no good looks to get rid of, 
and they’ve a work to do, and they doit. No on 
can do something, without being something.” 

Then, in a more serious vein, the gencral con- 
tinued,— 

“One trouble with our boys is that there is no: 
among men enough value attached to simple hon- 
esty—honesty in speech, in intention, in work. 
Honesty and industry will conquer in the long 
run. Let a boy set out in life to do a work, ani 
to do it well and faithfully, I don’t care whetli 
he begins that work at a forge, or in a mill, a fac- 
tory, or a shop, just as he does his work faithfully 
and honestly and steadfastly, he will come up. 

“Hard labor is no hindrance. Work is the best 
thing for any man. The man who works most 
diligently is the man who makes time for play. 
And nature opens a charming field for the pleas- 
ure-seeker.” 

I could not help replying, “I wish some of th 
dear boys could hear you say this, general.” 

“Ah well,” said the old gentleman, pleasantly, 
as he took off his glasses and polished them, his 
blue eyes smiling into mine, “it will do just as 
well for you to tellthem. You can tell them; and 
some of the plain, homely ones, perkaps, will give 
heed.” 

And having told them, I trust that all will give 
heed to those words of one who stands high as the 
highest, in the esteem of all those of our nation 
who are proud to be known as lovers of that man 
who exemplifies in his life sobriety, industry, 
faithfulness and integrity—those pure, plain vir- 
tues that glorify humanity. 

Riverside, Florida, 1881. 
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A WHALE’S BLOW-HOLE. 

A new white whale having been brought alive from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to London, Mr. Buckland 
thus speaks of its wonderful piece of mechanism, the 
blow-hole: 


The first unaided idea, of course, is that an animal 
destined to live in water must be a fish and, of course, 
breathe by gills. I once terribly offended an old salt 
by telling him a whale was not a fish. 

“Hang it, man!” he says, ‘I’ve been at sea man and 
boy for forty years, and now you tell me a whale is not 
a fish.” 

A whale, however, is pure mammalian like ourselves. 
The young are born alive and suck milk; their blood is 
warm; they have a four-cavitied heart; their bones, 
muscles, nervous system, resemble in structure those of 
mammalia. 

But the orders are that these great mammalia are to 
live all their lives in the waters without ever coming 
out. Other creatures, notably the hippopotamus and 
the walrus, seals, etc., come out of the water when they 
choose, but get their food in the water. 

How, then, is the breathing of these animals to be 
managed? In the seal, etc., we find self-acting valves 
that close the aperture in the nostrils as tight as a cork 
in a wine-bottle when the creature descends beneath 
the waves. 

In the whale we find altogether a different kind of 
self-acting breathing-valve. The windpipe does not 
communicate with the mouth; a hole is, as it were, 
bored right through the head. 

Engineers would do well to copy the action of the 
valve of the whale’s blow-hole; a more perfect piece of 
structure it is impossible to imagine. 

be and night, asleep or awake, the whale works his 
breathing apparatus in such a manner that not a drop 
of water ever gets down into the lungs. 

Again, the whale must of necessity stay a much long- 
er period of time under water than seals, ete. This 
alone might possibly drown him, inasmuch as the lungs 
cannot have access to fresh air. 

We find that this difficulty has been anticipated and 
obviated by a peculiar reservoir in the venous system, 
which reservoir is situated at the back of the lungs. 
Seemingly this is unimportant, but it is of the greatest 
practical service to whalers. 

If the harpoon wounds this reservoir, the animal will 
bleed to death; moreover, the whale has no valves in 
the veins useful to him in his subaqueous doings, but 
fatal to him when he has the ill-fortune to have a har- 
poon in his back. 

Se ee 
THE OLD BANKER’S PLAYTHING. 

Every memory of one’s childhood hopes and pleas 
ures is a bright and tender thing in the hurrying, heart- 
hardening cares of business and years of ambitious 
gain. Such memories were shaped in the gilded grass 
hopper on Faneuil Hall spire, for the heart of the old 
building’s venerable founder. Says a New York pa 
per: 

A Paris banker, a self-made man who had known the 
struggles of poverty in his young days, had an old time 
piece over his bed when he breathed his last a few 
weeks ago. When he was a boy he used to say to him 
self,— 

‘When you are rich, you will buy a picture-clock, 
representing a hamlet with its church and in the steeple 
a clock; and at the foot of the village a railroad, with a 
train in full motion, and on one side the sea, with ships 
sailing by.”’ 

All these things were made to work by machinery in 
the clock which the rich banker bought. The train 
whistled and ran along the line, and the ships weré 
tossed in the sea; and the key which set them in mo- 
tion was carried in the old gentleman’s pocket. 

The clock had the place of honor in his drawing 
room, surrounded by paintings which cost their weight 
in gold, and there it remained for years, His wife and 
children did not like it. They laughed at it. They 
could not understand his whim. They did not know 
of all the old dreams which that picture awakened in 
him. 
His friends laughed at him for letting it remain in the 
drawing-room. So he took it into his own room. 
Whenever he wanted to renew his youth, he would 
wind up the old clock, and then the steeple would 
chime, the sea roar, the ships toss backwards and for 
wards, and he would feel as happy as in the old days 
when he used to dream about the wonderful treasure. 


REHEARSING FOR STATE OCCASIONS. 

The terror which ceremonial occasions create in evé 
great men, sensitive to the suspicion of awkwardness, 's 
exhibited by the following anecdotes ; 

In Lady Chatterton’s “Memoirs,” she relates that 
ealling one day at the house of the banker-poet, Rogers 
she found him and the lake-poet, Wordsworth, in fu!! 
court dress, with cocked hats and swords, dancing the 
minuet de ia cour. Wordsworth cxplained that he was 
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rehearsing his bows and attitudes for the queen’s ball, 
and getting a lesson from Rogers in deportment. 

An amusing sto’ 7 is related of Lablache, the ape 
singer. He was bidden to an audience of the King of 
Naples. Waiting in the anteroom, he begged permis- 
sion of the courtiers in attendance to keep on his hat, as 
he had a cold in his head. Summoned to the presence, 
he caught up another hat, with which he performed 
what the Friends would call “hat worship,” his own 
being all the while in its place. Received by the king 
with a burst of laughter, when he discovered the mean- 
ing of so hilarious a greeting, Lablache exclaimed, with 
an air of ludicrous distress, ‘Ah, maladetta! Two hats 
are indeed too many for a man who has no head!” 

But to lose the head at a time of ceremonial is not 
confined to those who have small heads to lose. Sir 
Walter Scott relates that at a certain formal and fussy 

ageant in which he took part, he could scarcely refrain 
Fre om laughing aloud at his own position.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


+~@> 
A WOMAN’S WILL. 

A pillar erected on the mount in the Dane John Field, 
Canterbury, Eng., has the following lines inscribed on 
it: 

“Where is the man who has the power : and skill 

To stem the torrent of a woman’s will? 


For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 
And if she won’t, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.” 


The lines find an illustration in this story: 


A poor woman lay very illin her scantily furnished 
“ome in Sheffield. “The doctor was sent for and came. 
He at once saw that hers was a very grave case, and 
that she had, as he thought, little chance of recovery, 
even z she could get the nourishment her illness re- 

uire 
ws he was about to leave the question was put: 
‘*When shall we send for you again, doctor?” 

“Well,” was the reply, as he looked at the 
woman, and then at her wretched surroundings, ‘‘I don’t 
think you need send for me again. She cannot possi- 
bly get better, and to save you further trouble, I'll just 
write you out a certificate for her burial.’’ And he did. 

After the doctor departed, the woman—women al- 
ways were wilful—got better rapidly. She has now 
completely recovered, and goes about carrying her bur- 
ial certificate with her. 


oor 








A GOOD REBUKE. 

A company of ladies, who transgressed St. Paul’s ad- 
vice about women adorning themselves in ‘“‘modest ap- 
parel,” were thus severely rebuked: 

A gentleman gave a party in honor of a distinguished 
missionary lately returned from his field of work. The 
ladies appeared with very décollete dresses, andas the 
host feared the style might shock his reverence, hea 4 
ogized to him for it, saying that fashion demande 
“Oh, I don’t mind it at all,” replied the missionary ; “ 
have been ten years among the savages.” 
+e 
A REASONABLE INQUIRY. 


“Ma, am I all made now?” said a little miss of three 
and one-half years at the breakfast-table yesterday 





morning. ‘“*W om my dear?” said the fond mother. 
‘Because [ have had my ears pierced and was vaccinated 
yesterday,” said little Tot.— Hartford Journal. 








How to Buy an Organ. 

Go to a reliable dealer in yourtown. Tell him you are 
willing to pay a fair price for a first-class instrument, 
either an Estey or Carpenter Organ. Tell him you want 
MUSIC, not stops or furniture. (Com. 


Superior fac ilities. Send for cireular. 





RS. s. . CADY’S Boarding School ow Young 
Ladies. Ny est End Institute, New Haven,Ct. Elev- 









































enth uth year. Su 
TO YOUNG ME | Who wish to learn steam engi- 
neering. Send your name with two 
3-cent stamps to F. Keppy, Engineer, a Conn. 
THE CARPENTER ORGAN, versie Sia.s 
] oon Mass., 
is the best. See advertisement in another column. 
AUTOGRAPH 41 ALBUM, Illustrated in Colors, with 
"en Scrolls, Birds, Ferns, fenteets 
Japanese and Orient ‘ae. ete., ‘for 18 cts. ‘6 for 54c. 
(100 Album Verses and 12 W: orsted Patterns given with 
each album.) Card sium, l0cts. 36 Picture Cards for 
four 3-cent stamps. . F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 

j No preparation and only a come 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Rec’d 

Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere. 
RUG PATTERNS in Colors on Burlap. >. Latest 
improvements. New designs for filling at 
home with rags or yarn. Sample 44 by lyd., hook, direc- 
tions, &c., sent a on receipt o 55e. Catalogue 
ree. Canvassers wil pply for wholesale —, 
A. GIBBS, Banta State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
ake Oberte. O. Thorough and 
cheap. 1 Academy and Col- 
le WA Over 1300students. 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’ ye 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mu- 
sic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, og pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 8 
ALABASTINE ! fui fuitoce Ste 
- r+ Ceilings, is the 
most valuable material known. It is far superior to 
Kalsomine, and more economical. It is a valuable dis- 
covery, and its merits asa wall finish are unequalled. It 
is the PA ee finish +o were. Can 
be appli anyone. Itw you to send for sam- 
~ ord om $ondimontals to SEErE EY BROS., 32 Bur- 
Slip, N VERILL PAINT CO., Boston and 
Cc Cie ago, and we ; OHURC H, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








‘Should have such a knowledge of the requirements of 

business as may be obtained in the 

ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CATALOGUE FREE. L. L. WILLIAMS, PRES. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or we Ee Promotes good 
digestion. For sale he 4 Groggiste, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., 











THIs picture represents a new knife and fork plated 
witha Serene. | — is warran to last as 
tens as the bees | best silver plate,and tolook as well 
after three months’ use. No need of scouring an 





___THE YOUTH’S" 


COMPANION. _ 





QUICK MAILS 4" 


DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SuITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, despatch. 


ing in person. 


Descriptive 


SAMPLES promptly 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


BOOKS, GLOVES 
PRINTS, CLOAKS 
LINENS, SHAWLS 
LININGS, RIBBONS 
Comat BY LETTER ee 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, —FROM— CARPETS 
SLAREEee, COTTONS 
TOOLENS, FLANNELS 
"sees. JORDAN, MARSH & GO., 22° 
LACE GOODS, j ®9 = UMBRELLAS 
UNDERWEAR, BLACK SILKS 
UPHOLSTERY, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., LADIES" TIES 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buy- 


MAILzD FREE ON APPLICATION, 


executed with the most scrupulous care and GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 


95 
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FAST EXPRESS 


FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 
SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DREss TRIMMINGS 


Send for our 


Catalogue, 


forwarded. ORDERS 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets. 





Genius Rewarded : 


R, 


The Story of the Sewing Machine. 


A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold cover, 
with numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of the Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


34 Union Square, New York. 








For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
LUB ORD 


e 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. "We ave a 
large list of Premiums for from §§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &ce 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











NEEDLES. 





We beg leave to call your an aided to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel. by 
the most skilful artisans of Redditch, — eee We 
claim for them the following advantages 

lst. Every Needle is carefully inspected and tested. 

. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped. and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persons 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well executed 
o- souans and chafing is impossible. 

On each side of the eye a groove is formed to 
receive the thus preventing a large amount of 
ction 


We commend the — to those who wish a per- 
fect article at a fair pri 
HOWARD BROS. 4 & READ, Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 





more, 
Will i cont —— dozen knives and one dozen forks, by mail, 
Payne fore 


Ror moods Koo put PELE LAU ONSE 
ntrim, N N. 


Known throughe- 
out the world 
as the most 


PERFECT - FITTING 


CORSET 


MADE. 

They give com- 
plete satisfaction 
and are wer ant- 
ed TO WEAR 
TWICE AS 
LONG as enti 
nary Corsets. 
They received 
t h e h i » e . t 
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W ORL ~: 8 
in LONDON r ane 
TENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA, 
and AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE FAIR 
NEW YORK. 


This cut isacorrect representation of our R. H. quality. 
If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where you 


A warm iron passed ov 
the back of these PAPE 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery 
Braiding and Initial 
Letters. 

New Book bound in cot, 
showing all Briggs & Co.’ 
¥ Patterns, including over 40 

» new designs, sent on rece ipt 

of seven three-cent stamps. 
100 Franklin St., N 

Supplied wholes 
ULMANN & Co. 
Grand Street, New Yo 

Retail by the les cine 
Ze phyr Wool Stores, 


GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & CO., 


“CROWN MAKE” 


Collars & Cuffs. 


SOLD BY THE 
LEADING DEALERS. 


SAME STYLE AS 


MENS BELRAY”. 


BRIS 8% 5 





YOUTHS 






wy 


SPRIGHTLY, 





FANCY DYEING “ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH 1199 BROADWAY, near 29th Street, NEW YORK. 
a 79 eo U 1 ad STREET, BROOKLYN. 

OFFICES GHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

tio Ww g wt STREET, BALTIMORE. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most e laborate styles, cleaned or dyed succe sstully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, ha indow-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or ag mail, 

Correspondence invited. 

BARRE — NEPHEWS & CC 
5 and 7 John St., or York. 


3A-T+Ts’S HEALTH PRESERVING 





s 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which yield 
Teadily to every movement of the 
we ae S the most PERFECT 
FITTING and comf{Srtable cor- 
set ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by tho Bost Physicians, 

For sale by all leading dealers, 
Lady Agents wanted. 






eee ont RICE BY MAIL, $1.50. 
ee cot Sot * ee aeceael Suit fae 
Wa eps OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, IL 





are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE 
Dollar, postage free. The best value in the world for the 
money, Our celebrated G. extra quality, $1.50. F. 
Crossed Bone, $2.25. Send for descriptive Catalogue 
of other styles. 

Also, sole Manufacturers of the **Wilsonia’”’ Mag- 
netic Curative Corset. A nervy e Invigorator. Cures’ 
without medicine. Price, $12.00. 1, $15.00 each, 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York. 


























Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 

T: hroughout with 
Equat fidelity, ana 

Y ields unrivaled tones, 








Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 














A 25c. PACKAGE OF 


IMPERIAL FRENCH EXTRACT OF BLUE 


will make (dissolved in soft water) one quart Laundry 
Blueing, or one pint Beautiful French Blue Ink, 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 








FRENCH DYE vedepenaae? Lock Box 3311, 
BosTon, MASs. Agents Wanted. 
MEDINA’S LISBON 
WAVE, 





ranted. Prices 
$8, 


wards, 


33 in. 2% for 


3% “ 
4 “ 


the country. 
ices. 


address in the United States, Send for circular. 





JOHN MEDINA, 








TP: AYS to sell our ‘land Printing RUBBER STAMPS, 





¢ Manufacturer 





Paris Hair Store, 





"Gtreulars free, G, A. HARPER & BRO.,Clev eland,Ohio, 


426 Washington St. (cor. Sammer), Boston; Mass 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets out 
ofcurl, Every one war- 
$5, $6, 
$10, $12, and up- 


Best frenoh | Hair 

.00 
85.00 
$7.00 


These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Pr 


Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 


An 
MONEY REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, ct 





DYES =: sts nD DYES 


est and ble vib tate unt DY E S ever 
made, t Hoods, 
Varn, ? gs, “Ce mtb gah Rib- 
bons, Feathers, or i fabric or 
fancy article, casi 

colored to any 
Brown, Green, B . 
Cardinal, Re d, Nz v) 

Seal Brow n, and 20 other best 
ootere, warranted Fast and Du- 
rable 





CARDS 
INKS 
ECCS 


IN OUR EASTER EGG DYES WE GIVE 










four colors in one package, for only 10 cts, Charming 
for the children, Send jor Faster Dyes or any other 
Dyes wanted. One package makes a pint of finest ink of 
any color, or colors one to four pounds ofgoods, A set 
of tancy c ARDs, samples of EINK, and one package of 


dye, all mailed for 10 cents, and a beautiful card of cole 
ored samples of the 24 Dyes for 3-cent stamp. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington,’ Vt. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Providence Tool Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Easy Running, 


Simple in Construction. 








Perfect in Workmanship. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 105 Chambers St., New 

York; Henry B. NEWHALL, Agent. 163 and 165 

Lake St., Chicago; 8S. H. & FE. Y. Moore, Agents. 

149 Tremont St., Boston; WARKEN & WING, i 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


HEONLYPerrect 26 
SEWING MACHINE. 
ed IMPROVED. 
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WARNER BROTHERS’ 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority of 
Coraline over horn’ or 
whalebone has induced us 
to use it in all our leading 
Corsets. 


310 REWARD 
will be paid for any corset 
in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W.B. (cou- 
til),$2.50;Abdominal, 2.005 
Health or Nursing, "$1.50 
Coraline or Flexible Hip: 
$1.25; Misses’, $1.00, 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. 

Beware of worthlessimi- 
tations boned with cord, 











WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
mretauriie to tate We Witnnes Tome School 
nd for Circulars. 
Mystic Biver, Cie 
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A GENEROUS DEED REMEMBERED. 

A writer in the Chicago Standard gives the following 
pleasant example of kindness, and the fruit it bore to 
the doer, as an illustration of the sacred saying, ‘give, 


and it shall be given unto you.” ‘Blessed is he that 


considereth the poor.” 


A servant woman who was in great distress, because 
it was impossible for her to wear a sct of false teeth for 
which she had paid many guineas, called upon a young 
— in the city of London. 

some very slight alteration, the teeth were made 
oot t they could be worn with perfect comfort; and 
the dentist in consideration of the fact that the woman 
was poor and had already paid a high price for the 
teeth, declined making any charge for so small aservice. 
The woman was deeply grateful, and hoped she might 
some day be able to show her gratitude. 

Months passed and the circumstance was nearly for- 
gotten, when the young dentist was surprised by asum- 
mons to Buckingham Palace. Of course such a sum- 
mons was obeyed with alacrity. 

On reaching the palace he was called to perform a 
similar service for the wife of the Governor of India, 
who was visiting at the palace. 

The young dentist was recommended by the servant 
woman. Subsequently he received the appointment of 
dental surgeon to the household for the year, for which 
the remuneration is five hundred pounds. 


+o 
GOOD MANNERS AT HOME. 


The following twelve rules for the preservation of 
good manners at home are worth memorizing: 


1, Shut every door after you without slamming it. 

2. Never stamp, jump, or run in the house. 

3. Never call to persons up stairs, or in the next 
room; if you wish to speak to them, go quietly where 
they are. 

4. Always speak kindly and politely to the 
if you would have them do the same to rom 

5. When told to do or not to do a thing, by either 
parent, never ask why you should or should not do it. 

6. Tell your own faults, not of those of your 
brothers and sisters. 

7. Carefully clean the mud and snow from your boots 
or shoes before entering the house. 

8. Be prompt at every meal. 

9. Never sit down at the table or in the parlor with 
dirty hands or tumbled hair. 

10. Never interrupt any conversation, but wait pa- 
tiently for your turn to speak. 

11, Never reserve your good manners for strangers, 
but be equally polite at home and abroad. 

12. Let your first, last, and best confidant be your 
mother. 


servants, 


—@>— — 
KILLING A CAT. 


It was evening. Three of them were killing a cat. 
One of them held a lantern, another held the cat and a 
third fired the pistol, shooting the man in the hand who 
held the cat, and the one with the lantern was wounded 
in the arm. The cat left when it saw how matters stood 
and that ill-feeling was being engendered.—Harvard 
Paily Herald. 





White teeth may be secured by using Brown's CAM- 
PHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE, the best of all 
tooth powders, 25 cents. Remember the name. Made 
only by JOHN I. Brown & Sons. (Com. 

- a 

Father Kemp 
has written an interesting letter to the proprietors of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, recounting the benefit he has re- 
ceived from their medicine. 

It is worth a perusal, and clearly indicates that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is worthy a trial. (Com, 

iaiseniieadliiadieaaeianen 
Sick-Headache. 

Mrs, J. C., HENDERSON, of Cleveland, Ohio, writes: 
“The use of two of Pierce's * Pleasant Purgative Pellets’ 
a day, fora few weeks, las entirely cured me of sick-head- 
ache, from which I formerly suffered terribly, as often 
on an average, as once in ten days.” Of all druggists. 











22 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- - 
ent,for 25 3c, stamps. CARD WORKS, Montpe ‘lier, Vt. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 2 varieties, or 50 mixed for 5 
lc stamps. Star Novelty Co., Northfield, Vt. 


100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
‘er Pictures, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H.E. Slayton; Montpelier, » Vt. 


10 Bag Petar PICTURES, 10 cts. - 100 














ictures i. Stamps taken. 
FRIZZEL » Baltimore, Mad, 


3 Most Beautiful Kasatial ng CARDS ever 
ven with acopy of None Such Recipe oe 
for 25 cts, n stamps. GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ppt BIRTHDAY and REWARD Cards! 
An Elegant Im ortes Card, by mail, 5 cents; 6 for 
SHA. y & co. Sersey City, N. J. 


OPIUM * Tey Fwy - Mabe ¢ Oured in 10 to 

rto | tients cured 

in ali pares. . Dr. Marah, uincy, Mich. 
Sur R CARDS, Great Novelty, 8 for 10c. 500 
blong Chromos pose: id for 60c. 9 Sample 


Cards for 3c, Samples New Styles sent every month for 
one year for 25c, ALBERT iH .ER, Brockton, Mass. 


























AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 





ANY WAT 
hmakers. ail, 80 cts. Circulars 
EB BIROH & OG., 88 Dey St.,N.Y. 





Foreign Photographs. 


For (-page catalogue, send 6 cent stamps to For- 
EIGN PHOTO. Co., Music Hall Place, Boston, Mass. 


Agents wanted. $5 a day made 

coltte our NEW HOUSEHOLD 

FETY LAMPS and PLAT- 

FORM FAMIL Y SCALE. Weigh- 
ing up to lbs. Sells at ®1.50. 

DomEsTiIc SCALE C 5. 86 W. Fifth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


ATTY'S ORGANS "cs 
h stops, 
he 5 sets reeds only &65. 
Pianos $125 up. ¢@"lilustrated Catalogue FREF. 
Address BEATTY, r, Washington, N. J 


How to become 
Lady Merchants | =sesctwses soci" 


Burglar Alarm [ 


Wanted, Agents everywhere. Send $2.00 for sample. 
Can be attached to any door. If not as represented will 
refund upon re turn, less cost money order. Circular free. 

CKER & DEMING, 
Room 13, us Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 














And make good wages by an 
investment of three, five or 
- > "= All Ladies who 

ble and indepen- 
tent , cond Te 00. ress 








#: CER Az: ; PAINTING, : 3 


4 lew Art. Painting without brushes, oll or ¥ brushes, oil or water 
colors. Simple and beautiful. For old and young. Col- 
ors and instruction by mail, $1. Stamp for Circulars. 

EUGENE PEARL, Stadio 23 Union Sqr., New York, 


LDEN’S NEW BOOK 
om PDE _W. ., 80 illustra- 
tions, —— = ra ee: 2 cts. 
camps, BS N’S BIRD 

AZINE, i iinstrased 
Ponthiy... fpgtistes on New Birds, Care, Food, Mating, 


Disease: ear. Sample 15 cents. ps. 
Ge i 01 DEN, 387 6th Ave., New York. 












NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


THE GREAT Bioop PuriricR 








VEGETINE is the great health restorer—composed exe 
clusively of barks, roots and herbs. It is very pleasant 
fo take; every child likes it. 





THE 


STANDARD 


SILK 
OF THE WORLD. 


Nl SAV 


f WARRANT: di D 














Ladies’ and Children’s 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. | P= 


&2” Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 

not tear the skirts or carpets; made of 

leable iro: and will not slip more than 
leather; ‘adds 00 per cent. to the looks and wear 0: 
Ladies’ and Children’s Boots 
Your shoe-dealer —- them if “wide-awake;” if not, 


send lic. for apa - Sy ae t, 
43 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 


SUSANVILLE 
LASSEN Co., 
CAL., -. — 


Potato Parer 








does all you 
claim for it, 
even to clean 
the eyes of 

otatoes, 


the po 
Yow 7 Pw WINCHESTER, 
CEDAR FALLS, lows. jan. 28, 1882. I have used the 


Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. M 'y boy six 
is ears old can run it. We take the ae out of the 
jar and pare them dirt and all. Yours, B, THROPE, JR. 
WARREN, ILL., Jan. 26, 1882. From wife to cook, all are 
more than pleased with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles in the kitchen. I am sure 
that with potatoes at 75 cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
in sixty days in potatoes saved, to say nothing of time 
saved. ours, &c. WALTER STICKNEY. 
CLINTON CoRNERS, N. Y., Jan. 2%, 1 The Potato 
-arer received. Weare pleased with it. It saves time ahd 
yares the potatoes que 1 — than can_be done 
and. pS. » Ge TOUSEY. 
Sent by mai sl postpaid on receipt of $1.( 
GOODELL MPANY. Antrim, N. H., 








" Mannthotarers. 





LIVERMORE’S NEW STYLOGRAPHIC PENCIL. 





Made of plain or ornamental hard rubber and finely nickel- 
either Blac 
thout the aid of the eye. 


Carries lead three and three-quarter inches lon 
stantly; sets the lead the proper length for use w 


lated metal, Convenient ed 4 by 2 press pocket, 
, Indelible, or Copying. 
Sent by mail a 2, OF 50c. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 290 Washington Street, _ Boston, Mass. 











WASHER 


WASHING WITHOUT LABOR! 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION ! 


In 1871, Mr. H._R. Robbins inv eeed and_ patented 
the now’ famous bea Family Washer and 
Bleacher 
- It is ee best and’ only perfect self-operating Washer in 

le W 
It will do all the family washing in less than half the 
time in which it can be done in any other way, without 
hand labor, with but very little soap, without ‘chemicals 
and without an wear and tear or yellowing of clothes. 

More than y thousand of these Washers are now in 
use, giving perfect satisfaction. 
testimonials from all parts of the country. a Public 
Institutions, Hotels, Clergymen, Lawyers, Farmers, Edi- 
tors and every class of people, and the Editorial Com- 
een of all the principal papers in the land. 

1878 The Bissell ¥ anufacturing Company purchased 
the patent and after two years’ experimenting succeeded 
in simplifying the Washer, and in adapting it to use in 
any size and style of boller as also in The old-fashioned 
iron wash- Rot so much used in the South and obtained a 
reissue of their patent on the 2lst of December, 1880. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER. 

The operation of the Washer consists in a yentdty and 
Comtineeny. forcing the hot soap suds contained in the 

boiler from the bottom to the surface, through a tube at 
the rate of ten gallons per minute and then drawing it 
down again through the soiled clothing, while that 
is expanded by the boiling heat—causing 1 "to remove 
os) particle of dirt and leaving the —- after rins- 
ing thoroughly cleansed and b 
for it to tear or wear, or in any way inoare the fabric. as 
there is no friction whatever. 

HOW DOES THE WASHER WORK? 

The Washer having been placed in the bottom of the 
boiler or pot, as soon as the water commences to boil, all 
which is beneath the washer being surrounded with heat- 
ed metal becomes hotter and more expansive than that 
in the remainder of the boiler, and thus has a tendency 
to rise through the tube, while at the same time all the 
steam formed beneath the Washer is forced to pass 
out through the tube, and carries along with it the 
water in the washer and tube with great power, its 
place being supplied by the water outside, which is 
rapidly drawn into the washer and in turn heated and 
expelled, thus creating a constant and powerful current 
upward Carough the tube and downward through the 
fabric, giving a water force which — be ob- 
tainedin any other way. The fabric bein nded to its 
utmost by the boiling water, the dirt, so’ om by the ac- 
tion of the soap, is at once swept away by the force of the 
flow. 

Thus we have, Ist, The greatest possible heat; 2d, 
Perfect chemical action of the soap; and 3d, Force of 
water. All of which are necessary to thoroughly cleanse 
and past os any fabric. 

t that cJeanses the clothing in the ordin- 
ary modes oe washing by rubbing, pounding. oqngening. 
drawing between rollers, etc.? It He the filling the fab- 


We have thousands of 





rics with soap suds and the eon forcing it out again, and 
repeating the process until the clothes are clean. But 
these processes require hand labor. You must turn 
or pound, or squeeze or rub; there is little choice be- 
tween them, while with the ROBBINS WASHER 
the labor is \dispenecd with, and any other work of 
— may be done while the w ashing is doing it- 
Be 
THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER. 

There are two sizes, the No. | or one size, which 
works in any ~— boiler or wash-pot having a bottom 
84 by & inches or larger, and holding 10 to 15 gallons of 

water. It takes only 3 or 4 ounces of soap to 10 or 12 gal- 
lons of water, will wash bed or table linen, a boiler full 
in 10 or 15 minutes, wearing apparel in from 20 to 30 min- 
utes, without rubbing, and requires no previous prepar- 
ation of the clothes, such as soaking over night. Take 
the clothes dry, and when the Washer gets thoroughly at 
work, fill the boiler, gently pressing them down with a 
stick: Use no chemleals, only good soap and soft water. 
If the water is hard it may be softened by a small piece 
of borax, which is harmless, 

For Lace Curtains this Washer is invaluable. It 
cleanses them as no other process can, and without the 
aigntest danger of injury. 

No, 2, or small hotel size, will do the work in a boiler 
holding 15 to 3 2% gallons, and wash, of average pieces, from 
1,500 to 2,000 per day. 

We also make a Washer 5x8 inches, suitable for use in 
sunken bottom boilers, having the same capacity as our 
No. 1, and sold at same price. 

THEY ARE MADE OF SOLID BRASS, 
except the tube), and can neither rust, corrode, 
reak or wear out, 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
. What kind of boiler do you use? A. Any kind of 
boiler or pot will do. 

Ilow can you have a flow of water at the rate of ten 
ga one per minute in a boiler holding only ten gallons? 
A. same Meee 8 is ny £ over and over again; and to 
be thus used, it mu 
fabric: and this with 





sees wn through and through the 
he eoap and heat is what does the 


yor’ 

Q. “Can you_wash flannels and colored clothes? A. 
We wash anything that can be washed. Flannels and 
colored clothes need but little soap, and from five to ten 
minutes of the full operation of the Washer. Flannels 

should be rinsed in Hot Water. It is the change 
from BOILING TO COLD water that contracts the fibre, 
causing them to shrink. Fugitive prints will part with 
their colors by this or any other process, but fast colors 
will not be injured. 

Q. Can you use the common _ soap of the farm 
house. A. Yes, if Goon it is the be 

. Is it not better to put very dirty clothes to soak 
over night? A. No: better not. 

ill your washer remove the streaks from dirty 
wr stbands aud collars, such as farmers and mechanics 
wear? A. « Washer will cleanse the dirtiest clothing. 
Give - Stotine 8 a thorough rinsing in hot water. 

How can it = ,08sible for so simple a thing to 
cleanse fabrics? ow is it possible for it NoT to 
cleanse fabrics? Fa that the entire contents of 
the boiler are forced through the expanded clothing 
every minute, or at least twenty times at every wash- 
ing, and you w ill see what the result must be. 

o. Will your Washer do everything you claim for it? 

A. Yes: it will. We guarantee this. 


SAMPLE WASHER. 

On receipt of 3 50 we will send a Sample No. 1 
Washer to any part of the United States, all charge. 
pre-paid. No.2, 85 00. 

Cash must accompany all orders. 

Remit by Post Office Order, Registered letter, or by 
draft on New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As to the pole aity ot this ie compan a we refer you to 
the MERCANTIL ANK of New York, 
or to any Express Com a er Newspaper in New York. 

In orde ~~ write plainly your name, post-office, coun- 
ty and State 

WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 

cant best we have ever known, we speak from experi- 

mce.”— Youth's Companion, 

onthe em Family Washer and Bleacher is as rep- 
resented.” Y. Weekly Sun. 

“We woul pay many times the aig asked rather than 
do. without one.”—Farm and Fire: ° 

“A truly wonderful article whieh is destined at no dis- 
tant day fo work a complete revolution in the method of 
accomplishing the tamily washing. 
own knowledge.”—Chic ago Inter-Ocean, 

“From nearly a year’s acquaintance with this company 
and their Robbins Washe rT og unhesitatingly recom- 
mend them.”— Farmer's Revie 

“It cannot fail to facilitate ‘washing, and at the same 
time save much tear and wear of the clothes.”—Am., Agri- 
culturis 

“The Washer does exactly what is siete for it, and is 
—-— at ten times the cost."—/. F. Tribu 

Agents Wanted, both Male ‘and Female. 

Send for terms to agents, and secure a business 
“ith will pay you well. 

— Bs = order or write please mention this paper. 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO,, 








50 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 









Sold by all R 


NO CORDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. e 






rtahi 


Dealers. 








Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


{| TABLE, C CALEN 


We speak from our | 








mes Wanted. 8. SM SPENCER 
lis s Rapidly. a4. 250% h’n St, 
Recto Mass, 


«DIARY FREE 


bY R wae! ED INTEREST 
» etc. Sent to any address 

of bro scent stam s. Address 
.» E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


151 South Jefferson Street, Chic Oy Tll., 

| oo Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton, ;The 

Little Detective, $3. Send for Price List. 
All Scales W cote a Special terms to Dealers, 


OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK, 

Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 50 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designe complete in sets, embracing Gold, Saver, and dif- 
ferent bright colored tints, &c. Pr: « by mail, post-paid, 
25cents. Address AETNA CARD Co,, 119 Fulton St..N. ¥. 


Lowest pices ever known 

Breech-Loaders, 

Rifles, & Revolvers, 

G | N Cire st 
at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 

Illus. Catalo, 1881-82, 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, t CINGINNATH 


“NOW WELL AND STRONG.” 

SHIPMAN, Illinois, 

Dr. R.V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I wish 

to state nat my ast falling aged 18, was pronounced in- 

curable — Ngee fast piling Ye the doctors thought, with 

¢ dozen bottles of your 

“Golden Medical Discov ery” = her and she commenced 

improvi ing * once, and iow ISAKEN.. Were 

ery truly yours, EV. oA 
* Discov ery” sold by druggists —_— 


Garde. is, Labels, 

OUr UWNEs,23.8%: 
Size 88 

13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. Everything eas 

fm by printed instructions. Send % 
3 stamps for Setaiogne of Presses, 

Type, Cards, &c. to the factory. 


Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 
Hitchcock’s Collection. 


om. 1 2, S oO N Cc Four mailed 
ee ” ecady. 


® for $2.00. 
With PianoAccompaniments; each 250 pa; = Sarge size. 


Sol a by all dealers, and mailed by HIT 
MUSIC STORE, Sun Building, 166 Nassau Bonet N. ¥. 


> N 


and STEREOPTICONS of all_kinds and _ prices 
Views ba ag every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, c. rofitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also,Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement 116 Page illus. catalogue 
free. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of | gpd 
reeled up. No tg As 
glasses; very handy. Soldb 
Opticians. By mail, 25ets. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PLACE, N.Y. 


FOR 188 
on rece 































va 


SelfInker $4 a) | 























EVERY WELL REGULATED FAMILY should 








subscribe for ‘““The Home Econom!ist.’’ It teaches 
ractical economy for the home. We offer 7a Valuable 
Premiums in our January number; send 0 3-cent 


stamps for sample copy. We will send it6 months < on trial, 
oat i ae you aaa MUSICAL ALBUM, size 10 x 13, contain- 
ing 71 Pages of al for 15 ne. 
the most popular 
Money refunded 
ifnot satisfactory. 


j] Stamps. Th 
highest: reference 








iven. 
Address LUKE GOODWIN, , Editor, Worcester, Mass. 
An Article that is at once 
ATEETH PRESERVER 


/QDON And BREATH PURIFIER, 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every rson 
who has ever used it gee aims it a perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure are essential to a pure 
breath. and both are wae ed by all who use the bal- 
samic § 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 
Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs o or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It bas ¢ ured 
thousands. 

- e > not bad'to to 

is the best cough syru 
Sold everywhere. 3 es. 


CONSUMPTION. 


COLGATE’S 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water. 






















The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 

to the skin, is very remark- 
TRE 


ISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of! Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Dur y & Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., ‘Prop’rs, “Canton, Mass. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQ 











UID PEARL. 


yy of = Leading Excellences: 
and exquisite cosmetic. 
Beautityn oy and benefits the complexion. 
Not injurious to the most sensitive skin. 
A most reliable article for the toilet. 
Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of 
imitations. . Champlin & Co., Props., Buffalo, N.Y. 





is remedies are the ee 
0! Pie owe experience; t cy are 
the only known moms of per- 
manent cure.’’ 
Rev. T.P.C 

















